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SUPPLEMENT 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 


BASINGSTOKE/NEWBURY/ 
READING. Convenient charming small 
Country Residence, recently modernised 
throughout. Hall, 3 reception, modern 
kitchen, utility room, 5 bedrooms (3 with 
basins), boxroom, bathroom, 2 w.c.s, 2 
garages, stable, vinery. Services. Latest 
automatic central heating throughout. 
Recommended. £5,750 freehold.—PARNELL 
Jorpy & HARvey, Basingstoke. Tel. 2070, 


DEVON (aw ay from it all). Unusual small 
Granite House. 4 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec., 
super kitchen, Mains. Central heat. Garages, 


cottage and 12 acres (part let). £5,850 free- 
hold.—Box 520. - 
ASTBOURNE (Friston). Excp. views, 
well-built family home. Every con, 


C.H, Pte. gdn. Garage. Bargain.—}ox 501, 


EXECUTORS SALE. DEAL. Charming 
detached Bungalow Residence. Lounge 
hall, 2 reception rooms, 2/4 bedrooms, kitchen 
with sink unit, bathroom (modern fitting 
excellent storerooms. Garage for 3 Cars, 
Vinery. Mature garden. All main services. 
Offered at very much below cost. Price free- 
hold, £3,500. Also delightful small late- 
Kegency Residence. Hall, L-shaped drawing 
room, dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom 
(h. and ¢.), kitchen (h, and c, torerooms. 
small paved garden, Main services. Excel- 
lent order throughout. Price freehold, £2 
—For further particulars apply Sole Agents: 
Messrs. BRIGHT & BRIGHT, 29, Victoria Road, 
Deal. Tel. Deal 71. 

H42LeEY COMMON, HERTS. Delight- 


ful freehold Residence of Character in 
2 bath- 


beautiful surroundings. 6 bedrooms, 


rooms, lounge hall, drawing room, breakfast 
room, modern kitchen. Garage (2 cars). In 
matured grounds (4 acre)—TAYLOR AND 
MELHUISH, Station Road, New Barnet. 
BARnet 0077 7-78 
ANTS. Waterloo 70 mins. Gentleman’s 
House; centre of village. 13 acres. Beds. 
(4 double, 1 single), 3 reception, hall, play- 
room, kitchen, scullery, usual offices. Double 
garage All main services. Apply BM/WMGZ, 


ERTFORDSHIRE. A fine Modern Resi- 
dence standing in delightful grounds, 
adjacent Green Belt and under 12 miles 
from the City and West End. 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
games room, breakfast room, excellent kit- 


chen quarters. Garage for 2 cars. Krontage 
of 400 feet, paddock. Price £11,250 freehold, 
STURT & 'TIVENDALE, Road, 


1. High 


v -20. HIL. 333 [2 and 118 


OOKWOOD. : 3h Yr miles south of Re igate, 

Surrey. Enchanting 16th-century Uot- 
tage. Immaculate decorative condition in 
exquisite taste. Full central heating. Lounge 
(19 ft. x 13 ft. 4 in.), “Lb” dining room, superb 
kitchen (Trianco boiler, built-in dish-washer, 
sink unit, ete.), downstairs cloakroom with 
green suite. 4 attractive bedrooms, luxurious 
bathroom, 2 w.ec.s. Beautiful surrounding 
landscaped gardens, orchard and arable lanas, 
total area 64 acres. Garage, 3/4 cars. Mag- 
nificent workshop. £7,790 freehold.—Full 
particulars and photographs available 
from Owner’s Agent, MCCANN & CO.,, 
479, London Road, North Cheam, Surrey, 
DERwent 4481/2 


RELAND. Barrerssy & Co., 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., 


Estate 
Westmoreland 


Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for ule or letting, 
ANGHAM HOUSE, facing Ham Com- 


mon, near Richmond. A Queen Anne 
house which has been tastefully converted 
into 3 self-contained flats, each having 3/4 
bedrooms, 1/2 reception rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. Constant hot water and central 
heating. Flats for sale separately on lease 
for 999 years.—Full particulars from L. E, 
M ANOUSSO & WwW ATT, 199, Piccadilly, Wed 


MODERNISED HOUSE. Lincolnshire, 
Between Stamford/Grantham. 5 bed., 
Mains water/elec. Good stables, build- 
Approx. jacre. Bus 5 mins.— Box 503. 


3 rec. 
ings. 


GARDENING 
WONDERFUL OFFER! Brand new complete 
bird-proof, frost-proof Garden Cages in all 

sizes. Also new square mesh bird and frost-proof 
Garden Nets, hemp Bean and Pea nets. Tennis 
Nets. Surrounds, etc. Repairs undertaken. 
Catalogue free.—SUTTON, Netmaker, Hadlow 

Chambers, Sidcup, Kent. 
LLEN LAWN SWEEPERS. Tarpen electrical 
garden tools, Sankey. Chain Saws, Rotary 
Hoes, Rotoscythes, etc., available from stock, 
demonstrations.—GODFREYS, 111, Marylebone 
Lane, W.1 (WEL. 6842), and Brenchley, Kent. 
OMMON BEECH, 3-year seedlings, 24 ins.- 
30 ins, high at 35/- 100, HORNBEAM 3-year 


transplanted, 23 ins.-30 ins. high at 40/- 100. 
Carriage paid for cash with order.—JACK 
PINBOROUGH, Nurseryman, Hockley, Essex. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 20 gold medals, the Lawrence Memorial 
medal and the Sherwood Cup.—Write for parti- 
culars to GEORGE WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, 
Knockholt. Knockholt 2187. 
ARDENS designed and constructed, altered 
or renovated by expert staff in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from our extensive nurseries. 
“JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
Landscape- Department, The Floral Mile, Twy- 
ford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 
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classified properties 
TO LET in| 


N HAMPSHIRE. Attractive Cot- 
2 * tage Residence, 2 miles from 
Andover. Lounge hall, cloaks (h. and e.), 
te rec., 3 bedrooms, bath., sep. w.c. Garden 
and garage. Main electricity. Freehold. 
Possession.—Sole Agents: F. ELLEN & Son, 
London Street, Andover, Hants. 
O*XON/NORTHANTS BORDERS. li7th 

century Stone Cottage with slated roof, 
situated in picturesque village and opposite 
historic mansion house. 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, kitchen 
(Rayburn), {Main water, drainage and 
electricity. - Choice small walled garden. 
Freehold with vacant possession on 
completion.—Box 508. 


RECENTLY “completed, most attractive 3- 
bedroomed Bungalow in village. Beds.- 


Tay 19.5.7 


Furnished 
UCHAIRNE, isallantrae, Ayrshire. This 
attractively furnished House of 5 bed- 


rooms, 4 public rooms and 2 bathrooms, to 


let for 2/3 Te urther particulars from 
JOHN SPHEIR & CO., 81, Hope Street, ¢ 
EAVE. Vi Te) ae flats, fully far- 
nished, long let.—Swatn, Tudor Lodge, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. nse 
ORFOLK. Furnished Flats, Bedrooms, 
sitting room, kitchen, h. and ¢. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 


Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 


Hunts. border. Mains services. £2,450. 5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. CARNALL, 
—Phone, Richmond 0363. Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market , Norwich. 
OMERSET. Roundwell House, South ALCOMBE. House overlooking estuary. 


Petherton. A picturesque stone-built and 
tiled Residence ot Character. 3 rec., cloaks, 
5 bed., bath. (h. and ¢.), All main services. 
Central heating. Old-world walled garden 
with greenhouse and garage. For sale 
privately or by Auction Mareh 6.—'L. R. (¢ 
LAWRENCE & SON, Auctioneers, Crewkerne 
(tel, 503/4), and at Bridport and Chard. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale See 


NF GLOUCESTER. 

tect-maintained Period Residence (6 
beds., bath.) and T.T. attested mixed farm, 
71 acres. All sound productive land. Delight- 
ful views. Main elec. Karly poss.—sole 
Agents: LEAR & LEAR, Promenade, 


Cheltenham. Tel. 3548. 
5S Eee CENA ee 


ROXBURGHSHIRE 

For sale by private treaty with vacant 
possession at Whitsunday 1957, the excellent 
arable and stock farm ot SPY LAW situated 
one mile south of Kelso in well-known 
hunting country. 

‘he tarm extends to 709 acres or thereby, 
viz.:—Arable and pasture land 669 acres: 
woodlands 25 acres; buildings, roads and 
miscellaneous 15 acres. 

‘rhe tarm is presently occupied by Mr. 
W. KK. Scott who is retiring and is not an 
offerer, 

‘There 
200 head of 
carries 


Gentleman’s archi- 


is ample accommodation for over 
cattle. In addition the farm 
a sheep stock of 24 score half-bred 


ewes. ‘The sheep stock is not bound to the 
farm. 

‘Iinere is an attractive and substantial 
dwelling-house. Wight new cottages have 


been recently erected by the proprietors. In 
addition there are 4 other cottages of which 
2 are being fully modernised at present. 
Mains electricity is installed throughout the 


houses and steading buildings. 

The steading is commodious and it has 
been well maintained. 

Good low ground shooting. 

The assessed rent of the farm is under 
£1,200. The total ground burdens are low 


and will not exceed £45 in all. 
Kor further particulars and conditions of 
sale apply to THE SECRETARY, Merchant 


Company Education Board, The Merchant’s 
Hall, 22, Hanover Street, Edinburgh 2, who 


will arrange for intending offerers to inspect 
the farm and will receive offers. 


BUSINESSESS & HOTELS 
FOR SALE 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY to pur- 
chase an internationally known hotel, 
oecupying a supreme position at the gateway 
of Snowdonia. Would be ideal for scholastic 
or institutional purposes. 66 guest bedrooms, 
excellent public rooms, dining room to seat 
200. Cocktail bar and ample bathroom, 
toilet and service accommodation. kxten- 
sive garaging and other useful outbuildings. 


Grounds of approximately 7 acres. Fully 
licensed free house. Mortgage in excess of 
50 per cent. to suitable purchaser. Price 


£10,000. Option to purchase furnishings. 
Further particulars available from the Sole 


Agents: BROWNS OF CHESTER, LTD., Estate 
Department, 103, Foregate Street, Chester 


(Tel. 21495-6). 


Sleep 6. Feb.-May.—Tel. Uplands 1125. 

O LET FURNISHED. 3-bedroomed 

Cottage, bathroom, indoor sanitation, 
large living room. Pleasant garden. One 
mile sandy beach.—Dopp, Veryan 282, &. 
Cornwall. 


4 LIVING, 1 
All ele etric ; 
26 miles N. of London. 


WANTED kay 


OTTAGE wanted to buy or rent Hunts.- 

Beds. area. Suitable for gracious living 

or convertible. Walled garden in which_to 
build might suit.—Box 509. fe 


R EQUIRED ‘TO PURCHASE. 


~bed., kitchenette, and bath, 
Suitable 1 or 2 people only. 
—bsox 413. 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 9 
in NORFOLK OR SUFFOLK 
comprising 

COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTERS 
modernised or capable of modernisation 
with 8/10 bedrooms and standing in secluded 
and well-timbered grounds. 

Accommodation land extending to about 
200 acres and preferably woodland and 
pasture. 

General farm land with character farmhouse 
offering the necessary accommodation would 


be considered if conveniently — situated. 
—Box 511. = ies 
ANTED. Small Character Cottage. 
2 bed. Garden abt. }-acre. N. Hants. 


preferred.— Box 510, 


WANTED TO RENT 


TESIGNER requires studio workshop in 

Buckinghamshire. Moderate rent and 

long lease or option of buying. Will consider 
anything practicable.— Write Box 502. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


MEMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 
by Syp BIsHop & SONS DEMOLITION, 
LTD., 2, Baring Road, London, 8.E.12. 


LEE 7 
QLD and obsolete properties dismantled 


and removed quickly and cheaply.— 
WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, LYTD., Newton 
Poppleford, Devon. 


MORTGAGES 


IRST & ‘& SECOND / MORTGAGE co, 
LTD., 11, Duke of York Street, S Wil, 
MORTGAGES, Shops, Othces, Blocks of 
Flats, Factories and Private Houses, 
Fund also considers purchase.—TALLACK, 
Stott & Co., LTD., 37, Mitre Street, B.C.2. 
std. 1806. 


OVERSEAS 


Estates and ‘Farms—To Le Let — 


KENYA 
500 TO 1,000 ACRE FARMS 

available to be purchased, or rented with 
option to purchase, from THE HUROPKAN 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT BOARD 
OF KENYA, Minimum capital required, 
£5,000. Experience on Kenya farms obtair- 
able before investment.—Apply MR. COLIN 
CAMPBELL, 216 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. Tel.: IRA. 4288 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 317 


LEFT CHESTNUT. Strong, durable fencing 
for farm, garden and estate. Also wattle 
and osier hurdles. List free—G. ASTON, 392, 
Gloucester Road, Cheltenham. 
CLIPSE PEAT is specially produced in 
different grades to suit different soils. If you 
have a heavy Clay soil or a light Sandy soil. 
there is a specific grade for each. Write us for 
full particulars.—ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD., 
Ashcott, Nr. Bridgwater, Somerset. 


ARDEN FRAME LIGHTS: 4 ft. by 3 ft. 4 in. 

for 12-in. glass. Cuprinol dipped, 22/6 each, 
3 for £3/3/0, 6 and over 19/6 each; all carriage 
paid.—_F. KNIGHT & SON, Reigate Heath, 
Surrey. 


EES SCOTCH SEED POTATOES. The brand 
with 60 years’ reputation. Selected stocks 
direct from Scotland for Estate and Farm. 
Wholesale prices.—J. E. ENGLAND & SONS. 
LTD., Wellington, Shropshire, Scottish Branch 
—Abernethy, Perthshire, retail from Seedsmen. 
RIVATE DRIVES, FORECOURTS, ESTATE 
ROADS, etc., resurfaced or reconstructed by 
specialists. Tarmacadam or Tarspraying. Esti- 
mates free.—STANLEY LUCAS (Slough), Ltd., 
Alexandra Road, Slough 21279. 
Roses. flowering trees, shrubs, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, fruit trees, hedge screen plants. 
Catalogue free-—CARBERY NURSERIES, Sway, 
Lymington, Hants. 


LADIOLUS, LILIES, UNUSUAL BULBS, 
incl. Gladiolus Miniatures and ‘‘Butterfly.”’ 
Illustrated catalogue. Stamp.—D. & W. PIGOTT. 
Wimborne, Dorset. 
G"Adio1t. . Lilies, Begonias, Dahlias, Garden 
Collections, Catalogue on request. Imporex 
Bulb Co. Ltd., Osborne Road, Wisbech, Cambs. 
Bess Granulated Sedge Peat, carriage paid 
England and Wales, 20/- per cwt. C.W.O. 
Peat Fuel Blocks, prices on application.—E. J. 
GODWIN (Peat Industries), Ltd., Meare, 
Glastonbury, Somerset. 


OSES. Send for our Catalogue with 57 ex- 
clusive full colour illustrations and descrip- 
tions of over 400 varieties; also Paeonies, Phlox, 
Flowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Please send 4d. 
stamp for your copy.—BLABY ROSE GARDENS, 
(C.L.), Blaby, Leicester. 
EED NOVELTIES, The best 1957 introduc- 
tions, also Pansies, Cordon Cucumbers, 
Melons, Grapes (indoors and outdoor). Pedigree 
Seeds, etc. Illustrated general catalogue on re- 
quest.—READ’S NSYS., Seed Growers, Hockley, 
Essex. Est. 1890 


DiRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY OR 
AND VALUERS 


MIERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN 
CHESHAW. The lovely Chiltern Cour 
ory.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 3 
r. Missenden (2: ea and Cl ae ey 


ties. ‘Low nand Countey ‘Properties ofl 


cypes.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporatiy 
WATTS & SON), 23, Market Place, Keadiy 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavershay 


Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. Vor selep 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIe 
BOSWELL & CoO., F.A.I., Kxeter (Tel. 59: 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country 
perties and Farms.—C, M, STANFORI 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). ~ 
RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHE 
\ specialise in the small Period Cour 


House, Ktarms and Cottages of char 
throughout the south-western countie 


17, Hendford, Yeovil (Vel. 434). 
AWPSHIRE and adjoining countie 
Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers, Silt 


veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, Hi 
Street, Alton (el. 2261-2), and the Est 


Ottices, Hartley Wintney (wel. 296-7). 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— i. 
TAYLOR, Lrp., 18, High Street, St. nelle 

Agents for superior residential properties, 
ERSEY. F. LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest Hg 
House Agents, bath Street, St. Helier, 


COMERSET, DORSET, Peer 
s 


details of Residential and Agricultu 
properties consult RK. B. TAYLOR & SO 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (el. 2074-6), ant 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 

OUTH DEVON. For coast-line ani 

country properties.— ERIC LLOYD, F.AL 
80, Fleet Street, ‘Torquay (el 7062). 


URREY. Property in all parts of th 


county.—W. th. MOORE & Co. , Surveyors 
4 lines) 


Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Heath, specialist 

in high-class Residences and Hstates, many 


of which are solely in their hands (rel. 700) 
Tene Conn AND S. DEVON. For Tow 
and Country Properties. — Waycotms 


, Fleet Street, Porquay (Tel. A 
PUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Londo 
and the coast. tor houses, land, et¢— 
BRACKETT & SONS (Hist. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Vunbridge Wells (Vel. 1153). 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMIP- 
SHIRE.— WHITEHWAD & WHITHHDAD, 
South Street, Chichester (‘l'el. 2478, 3 line 
and four branches. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES — 


4ARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re 
movals, nome and abroad, furnitt 
ae World-famous for efficient servite 
rcliaple packing and careful storage. (T 
RLV erside 6615.) { 
ARVEY NICHOLS of bournemo 
offer one of the most comprehensi¥ 
removals and storage services on the so 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pi 
quickly and with meticulous care. hei 
warehouse affords first-class storage for @ 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Kstima 
without obligation, from Commercial Ro 
Bournemouth (Tel, 1055), 
OSEPH WiAy, LTD., 
splendid reputation, 
with their Return Loads. 
Whittield Street, W.1 (‘Lel.: 
ICKFORDS. Removers and Stor 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. C 
plete service. Branches in all large towm 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, Londd 
N.4. CAN, 4444. 


\AJARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled = 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals” 
all parts at keenest prices. 


4333), 


the firm with 
cut removal ¢ 
Estimates free 
MUseum 241). 


to 
stimates ani 


advice free.—164, Oxford Barack, Londo 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Streeb 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


TUART OGG’S 1957 Catalogue of Gold Medal 
Dahlias. Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
Phlox, Michaelmas Daisies, Irises, etc.. mo 
available. Contains details of the finest varieti 
for all requirements please 


3d. stamp, 
STUART OGG, Swanley, Kent. 


UNNINGDALE NURSERI 5, WIND LESH 
SURREY, one of the most beautiful and inte 
esting in the country, are ready to supply you! 
needs in Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Shrub 7 


Pzeonies, Camellias, Hydrangeas, Choice Treé 
and Shrubs. Catalogue free. —Phone Ascot 9 


ATERER’S SPRING SALE. Once agail 

we have pleasure in presenting our Annual 
Spring Sale List of Herbaceous and Rockély 
Plants. This list details a large selection ot 
varieties which we are able to offer at reducee 
prices for Spring delivery. It also include 
limited selections of Roses, Shrubs and Bulbs 
and is available during February and Mareh 
only. A copy of this interesting 32-page caliy 
logue wil! be forwarded on request.—JO; 
WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD,, The Flori) 
Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS _ 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 315 -317—All other classified 


advertisements. ] 
RATES AND ADDRESS’ FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 315 
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THE HON. PAMELA WEEKS 


The Hon. Pamela Weeks, elder daughter of Lieut.-General Lord Weeks and Lady Weeks, of 43, Lowndes- 
square, London, S.W.1, is to be married on April 6 to Lieut. Henry Walter Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax, R.N., 
only son of Admiral the Hon. Sir Reginald and Lady Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax, of Charborough Park, Dorset 
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PROTECTING NATIONAL PARKS 


OW that one twelfth of the area of 
N England and Wales has acquired the 

status of a national park, with all the 
public responsibility which such a change 
entails, the more information the public can be 
given about this important post-war develop- 
ment the better. An interesting addition to the 
available knowledge was made last week by an 
address given by Mr. P. J. Monkhouse to the 
Town Planning Institute. What he had to say 
was a valuable supplement to the annual report 
of the National Parks Commission published 
two months ago. That document surveyed the 
whole, broad picture, noting what had been 
accomplished in seven years of energetic effort 
since the Commission was set up. Mr. Monk- 
house is the vice-chairman of one of the regional 
units, the Peak Park Planning Board, of which 
he has been a member for five years on 
ministerial nomination. Thus his_ report, 
being restricted in scope, presented an intimate 
view of a National Parks authority, a unit 
which gets down to earth in a literal sense at 
times. : 

In the more comprehensive report of the 
Commission it was disturbing to encounter a 
sharp note of concern about “projects which 
threaten to despoil our countryside.’ The 
report mentioned in particular the persistence 
with which some electricity undertakers press 
upon the Parks Commission plans for erecting 
overhead lines in places where they would be 
serious blemishes on the landscape. Mr. Monk- 
house’s address contained an early reference to 
this subject. Though couched in terms less 
emphatic than those of the Commission’s 
report, his observations tended to support the 
Commission’s more general experience. He 
rejoiced that his Board had had no deadlock 
with electricity authorities; “but,’’ he added, 
“often agreement has been reached after an 
intolerable deal of work, argument and visits 
to the site, both by officials and in difficult 
cases by a visiting committee from the Board.” 
This kind of pitched battle should surely not be 
necessary between public authorities. As Mr. 
Monkhouse said, the farmer must have his 
power. The electricity authority has a duty to 
get it to him, but should recognise that in rela- 
tion to the beauty of the countryside the Parks 
Board has a policeman’s duty to perform and 
should not be obliged to spend time and public 
funds in resisting attempts to get it to do less 
than that duty. The attitude of the Peak Park 
Planning Board, which no doubt is common to 
all other regional bodies, is, as Mr. Monkhouse 
describes it, an eminently reasonable one. When 
a project is submitted, the members do not 
chant: “ Beauty always comes first here and the 
rest nowhere.”” They take, the line (in Mr. 
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Monkhouse’s words): “People must have these 
things, and our task is to bring to bear all the 
ingenuity and judgement and technical skill we 
can to reconcile the needs of beauty and useful- 
ness.’ That entails “an infinite amount of 
attention to detail,’’ with a result that “‘sur- 
prisingly often .. . it can be done.”’ The pitch 
or the colour of a roof, the texture of a wall, the 
way exposed rock will weather are the sort of 
small points upon which agreement can be 
reached. 

Another factor of importance in the work 
which these regional Boards are doing is the 
degree to which local authorities are represented 
in their membership. The Board, as Mr. Monk- 
house pointed out, has not only to come to 
right decisions; it has to win public acceptance 
for them. Here local influence may be more 
effective than any power wielded by the Board. 
It must work in close and friendly relationship 
with local bodies of various kinds, and it is 
likely to achieve that harmony more readily if 
its membership is strongly local. This is Mr. 
Monkhouse’s answer to those critics of Boards 
who consider that the ideal constitution is one 
in which half the members come from the local 


AAAAAAAMMMMMaAMM2A>° 
WINTER NIGHT 


OLD is the moon and gaunt each tree, storm- 
smitten ; 
Black shadows of bare boughs glide to and fro 
Tracing these words that fade as they ave written 
From the still virgin vellum of the snow. 


What do they seek to write, these hurried fingers? 
What pledge of hope or comfort do they bring? 
One answered “In a world where winter lingers 
“We dream of spring.” 

HELEN PUNCH. 
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planning authorities and half are appointed 
by the Minister, with an independent chair- 
man holding the balance. Mr. Monkhouse’s 
Board consists of 18 local members and 9 
nominated by the Minister and, with five years’ 
experience, he finds this division “proper and 
effective.” 

The history of the National Parks is brief, 
but it cannot be said here, as is said of most 
new developments, that the right procedures 
will be discovered by experience, by trial and 
error. The pace of the march of industry and 
the rate at which changes are taking place in 
the countryside allow of no scope for trial and 
error. Of that the Boards should be well aware, 
for one of their duties is to enhance the beauty 
of the countryside by reclaiming derelict land 
and removing eyesores left by industry in other 
days. 


BEEF FOR FRANCE 


HE able committee of enquiry set up by 

the Minister of Agriculture to establish the 
facts about the export of live cattle to France 
and other Continental countries are to waste 
no time, and many people who feel disquiet 
about this trade hope that it will not take 
three months to complete their enquiries about 
the treatment of these cattle on this side of the 
Channel, on the boat and through to the 
distant places of slaughter. For the most part 
the cattle shipped since last June, over 50,000 
in all, have been cows that had finished their 
milking life, and they were accustomed to gentle 
treatment. Mr. Clyde Higgs, a dairy farmer, 
and Mr. Gould, a veterinary surgeon, who are 
members of this committee, will no doubt keep 
this in mind when considering whether this 
trade involves undue hardship to the animals. 
Almost everyone in Britain would rather have 
the cattle slaughtered here and the beef car- 
casses sent to France. The money return may 
not be quite as good, but humanitarian 
considerations are more important. 


HARNESSING A FUNGUS 


HE microscopic eelworm is one of the most 

difficult plant pests to deal with, as well as 
being one of the most widespread. Chemical 
treatment has so far proved laborious and 
generally ineffective. The existence of micro- 
scopic fungi which trap eelworms has been 
known for many years. They are on a par 
with insectivorous plants in their cunning 
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mechanisms, which often consist of a kind of lasso 
which draws tight round an eelworm and then] 
pierces and feeds on it. Some 20 years agol 
experiments with such predacious fungi were) 
successful in checking a severe attack of root-}) 
knot eelworm on pineapples in Hawaii, but not) 
until quite recently has the subject been taken) 
up again. Recent field experiments in Lincoln-}) 
shire have shown that soil inoculation with 
predacious fungi will undoubtedly keep potato} 
eelworm in check, as long as plenty of organic] 
matter is present to encourage the fungi to 
multiply. The war years, with their intensive 
cultivation and the progressive lack of animal] 
manures, showed how serious eelworm could be,? 
particularly on potatoes. To-day the Ministry} 
of Agriculture have to concentrate their con} 
siderable efforts against potato eelworm largely} 
on crop rotation, since the eelworm populatior, 
gradually diminishes in the absence of the host }} 
Even if not useful here, the fungus predato | 
may well be harnessed on a horticultural scale) 
with such widely grown plants as strawberries | 
chrysanthemums and daffodils which are prone) 
to attack, and for which sufficient oe 
matter, either animal manure or 


natural enemies of the pest to work, which alse) 
shows that good husbandry often brings hidder) 
benefits. 


A BOB A NOB { 


te has for a long while been a regrettable stata 
of things that golf has, broadly speaking, nc/ 
funds for obviously worthy objects such as thé) 
sending of teams abroad or the entertaining oj] 
foreign teams here. It has constantly beer 
pointed out that if every member of a golf club} 
contributed a negligible sum to a central fund) 


it is, we have the rather humiliating state o}| 
things that Spain lately invited a team oj} 
England to play at Barcelona and the invita: 
tion had to be refused because there was nq! 
money for travelling expenses and so on. Thé/ 
Spanish authorities offered to pay all these them)/ 
selves, but the English Union rightly thought if) 
beneath their dignity to accept. This sort oj | 
thing could not happen if some plan on | 
bob-a-nob principle could be adopted, and the) 
Executive Committee of the English Unior | 
hope that such a plan will be approved by 
meeting of the Council in the first week in) 
March. The Union’s present  subscriptior | 
income is produced by a levy of £2 a club o 
whatever size. It is proposed that instead eve 

playing member of a club shall be asked t 
subscribe one shilling a year, which the cluli| 
will collect with the annual subscriptions. Theré 
are always a few people “agin the Government,’ 
but few reasonable golfers will object. It is the: 
collecting of the shilling that may preseni'}) 
difficulties which den much consideration | 
and discussion. 


THE ODOROUS ORANGE | 


OME things are sweet to the tongue and lest 
sweet to “the nose. Among them in many’) 
people’s opinion is the orange. One of sucli! 
people is the headmistress of. a girls’ technigay 
school in the Midlands who feels so strongly! 
that she made a rule forbidding the girls to tak | 
oranges to school. Thereupon a local councillom!} 
arose in his wrath and proclaimed the ruled 
“ridiculous,” but the headmistress stuck bravel 
to her guns—‘They smell so horribly,” she! 
declared—and oranges are still banned. There’) 
are some who like the smell of oranges, | 
others find it both too penetrating and toc!) 
enduring and will be on the headmistress’s side” 
The line must be drawn somewhere, and i) 
oranges are permitted it may only be a matte?’§ 
of time before the insidious aroma of the pepper = 
mint makes itself perceived. Lovers of Vice! 
Versa will recall how the unfortunate Coggs? 
was denounced for sucking bull’s-eyes in a rail! 
way carriage and how Dr. “Grimstone refused tc 
admit the excuse that he had bought them at «! 
chemist. The jujube demands too’ obviou'‘} 
sucking and the succulent caramel can rende) 
its votary momentarily speechless, but ther«® 
must surely be some kinds of sweetstuff tha’! 
can escape the most eagle-eyed (or nosed) 
headmistress. : 


AS 


Ww. it. Bawden 


MARKET CROSS AND LOCK-UP, STEEPLE ASHTON, WILTSHIRE 


A GOUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


YIGEONS are giving trouble already in my 
i district. We have little left to tempt them, 

for the garden is rather bare now: 
e had no winter greens to speak of, and the 
ens at the cottage were only too eager to eat 
hatever they could come upon. When I was 
yer there at the week-end I could hear the 
und of shooting on both sides of us. Down 
e hill someone was shooting in the wood, and 
ong the hollow, where there is a considerable 
and of old trees, another gun was banging 
way at intervals. It was evident that both 
irties were making it hot for the pigeons, which 
>w round the fields in between and thinned out 

little when they discovered that our little 
ood was a safety zone.’ I remarked about this 
> I saw pigeons sailing in, and discovered that 
ie shooting is a mutual arrangement between 
ie keeper on the adjoining estate and the 
0ple who live down below. 
* * 
* 

T seemed to me a rather futile business when 
the birds eventually found roost in our 
ees, and I was informed that a message had 
en sent by the organiser of the shoot suggest- 
g that I might like to take part. Without the 
yvious places being manned a great deal of 
ooting was having no appreciable result. I 
ought about this for a while. I have only one 
in now and the last’ time it was used was.when 
e lost our tempers over magpies stealing the 
‘es of the hens that managed to escape from 
e run and lay away in the wood. The last of 
e cartridges went up in smoke at the same 
me. Not much was achieved, for they were old 
ock and clay pigeon loads at that. 

There was a time when I would gladly have 
vent hours on end in a pigeon hide, no matter 
yw cold the afternoon, or how slowly the birds 
ume in. I probably shot much better then than 
do now, but one must lend a hand in this sort 
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of thing, particularly if one expects co-operation 
from one’s neighbours in other matters. I agreed 
to keep my end up, which means that the old 
pigeon hide in the wood will have to be reno- 
vated and some cartridges bought. Another 
idea comes to my mind. The gamekeeper who 
i; shooting at the pigeons might be prepared to 
lend a hand to slaughter some of the magpies 
that plague us in the summer, and when we have 
got rid of the magpies there are the crows nesting 
along the cliff in some of the scrubby trees. 
* * 
* 

ARMERS in the next county to mine are 

becoming anxious about sheep-stealing and 
want to register all the flocks in the area, some- 
thing that is rather local at the moment and 
apt to be complicated by sales and the duplica- 
tion of marks. Some time ago, when we found 
sheep browsing on our winter greens at the 
cottage the policeman who came to look into the 
matter held forth on the subject of sheep brands. 
His father, he said, was a big sheep farmer and 
it was merely a question of checking up with 
the marks registered at the police station. I 
recall that it didn’t work out quite like that and 
the sheep were much harder to resettle than the 
policeman had anticipated. They were, never- 
theless, well covered with an assortment of 
marks. Whether all the marks were put on 
them by one owner or not I cannot say. 

The sheep on the mountain grazing I cross 
in summer are a mixed lot, but they are gener- 
ally rebranded in the spring before being released 
on the mountain and the marks are renewed 
when shearing takes place. Letters are the 
commoner symbols, but one flock I know carries 
a musical sharp. I have always pondered 
whether the owner of the sheep is a man named 
Sharp or someone who has a musical outlook, 


but I haven’t encountered a shepherd in 
the immediate locality and thus the mystery 
remains. 

Sheep-stealing is nothing new. It has 
always been one of the trades followed by 
irresponsibles, but it boomed during the war and 
immediately after it. The boot of a modern car 
will take three dead ewes or twice as many fat 
lambs, but killing a sheep isn’t everyone’s busi- 
ness. It has to be expertly done to avoid spoiling 
the meat. A butcher can dispose of a lamb in 
a couple of seconds, but an untrained slaughterer 
of sheep would make a hopeless mess of it. Last 
summer I met a shepherd who was carrying 
home the skin of a ewe he had found dead on 
the mountain and I talked with him about sheep- 
stealing. He said that twice in his lifetime he 
had lost sheep by having them slaughtered and 
carried off and both times he had been successful 
in tracing the persons concerned, one of whom 
was an unemployed butcher. The _ present 
anxiety about sheep-stealing is apparently due 
to something on a much bigger scale, although 
local knowledge is as vital in sheep-stealing as 
it is in poaching. 

* i. * 

OM® years ago I had correspondence with 

an American friend about the habit of eat- 
ing mushrooms, and he was quite astonished 
that I did not esteem his favourite, the morel. 
This was simply explained. I have never tasted 
morels. I am only dimly aware of having seen 
them growing, but where it was I cannot now 
recollect. I mentioned this in a letter to a 
friend who lives in the south in what is 
considered the truffle area, and he said that 
he once saw them in quantity a year after an 
oak copse had been cut down and before the 
ground was replanted. He was a boy at the 
time and the woodman told him they were 
truffles, although of a sort that it would be 
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dangerous to eat—“ Doan’t ’eeeaat’em nohow!”’ 

I think that this quaint way of looking at 
things has prevented many a one having acute 
pains in the stomach, but has also probably 
robbed more than one cook of a triumph, just as 
the popular attitude to shellfish has made the 
menu smaller when it might have contained 
things in the way of fish soups and stews, 
mussels, cockles, scallops, and so on that just do 
not find their way to the average fishmonger’s 
shop now. A friend called in the other day to 
present us with a bag which contained about a 
dozen fresh scallops. He pressed us to have 
them and we waited only to be pressed. “ You 
are very welcome to them,” he said. “To tell 
the truth I’m not sure how they should be 
cooked.’”’ That was easily solved. They were 
done in batter as Dublin Bay prawns or scampi 
are cooked. 
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LAS for our thoughts of breeding our own 
White Sussex! The White Sussex cock, 
reincarnated carpenter or engineer, has departed 
this life. I have a suspicion that we were wrong 
about him. Technical background he may have 
had, but all the evidence now available suggests 
that he wasn’t a reincarnated architect but a 
reincarnated glutton. He died, I fear, from a 
surfeit of pellets, laying pellets, which are quite 
lost on a cockerel. 

One heard varied reports about this bird 
when he arrived. He was smart, he was 
impotent, he was inquisitive, he was wise. He 
was human. Well, he was. It may be malicious, 
but I saw reincarnated friends and relatives in 
that bird. He didn’t crow, and St. Peter might 
have blessed him on that account, but he was no 
slouch at filling his crop. The old cockerel, pen- 
sioned off to the piggery run, always stood back 
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to let his wives feed and still does, but the White 
Sussex was not a bird of that sort. He suffered 
from curiosity and greed. Nil nisi bonum... 
but, alive or dead, the fact remains that he was 
found one morning, an hour after feeding time, 
with his crop distended. A dose of salts and a 
bit of gentle nursing restored him to health. 
Had he been such a smart fellow as we had at 
first thought him, he might have profited from 
this lesson, but he didn’t. The same thing hap- 
pened on a second occasion. Unfortunately he 
was beyond help. Full to bursting point with 
pellets and grain, he appeared to have choked 
to death. Such a thing has never happened 
before. There it is. A reincarnated technician 
would have had more sense, but this fine fellow 
had no idea of what my aunts used to tell me, 
when I took too much at tea, was an elegant 
sufficiency. He was a glutton. 


THE HAUGHLEY EXPERIMENT 


EXAMINED ~~ 


RECENT issue of the Journal of the Soil 
A Association is devoted almost exclusively 

to articles dealing with an agricultural 
experiment being carried out near Haughley, in 
Suffolk. Sir Cecil Oakes, chairman of 
Haughley Research Farms, Ltd., describing how 
the experiment began, states that Lady Eve 
Balfour and the late Miss Alice Debenham 
“were persuaded that the poor quality of much 
of the food produced in this country, apart from 
the processing which quantities of it suffered 
before reaching the consumer, might originate in 
the methods adopted on farms and more especi- 
ally in the rapidly increasing use of stimulants 
for the growth of plants consumed by domestic 
animals and human beings.”’ They felt strongly 
that the relationship between wholesome food 
and the health of the soil which grew it was a 
matter for investigation. 

“The two ladies after prolonged discus- 
sions with others interested in the subject 
decided to pool their resources and to form a 
Trust to investigate the relationship between 
sou, plant, animal and man...” “One of the 
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principal objects of the research envisaged was 
to determine whether the organic system of 
farming, using natural methods only, had any 
beneficial influence in developing disease resis- 
tance in crops and in animals fed on them. 
Another was to ascertain whether the increasing 
use of inorganic (chemical) methods had any 
deleterious effect on the soil population and soil 
structure and on the crops and animals pro- 
duced by their aid.”’ Responsibility for the 
work was taken over by a society called the 
Soil Association in 1948. 

Those conducting the Haughley experiment 
claim that attempts to induce “official research 
authorities’’ to test the organic gospel have 
always failed. This is not so. “Organic manuring 
has been under continuous test and comparison 
with inorganic manuring at various centres for 
many years. At the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station in Hertfordshire, for instance, plots 
which for well over a century have received 
nothing but farm-yard manure have been com- 
pared with others which have had nothing but 
fertilisers, and no evidence has been found of 
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SEVERAL FIELDS AT ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTAL 
HERTFORDSHIRE, ON WHICH THE EFFECTS OF ORGANIC MANURES AND FERTILISERS 


HAVE BEEN UNDER COMPARISON FOR OVER A CENTURY 


STATION, 


By SIR WILLIAM OGG, Director of 
Rothamsted Experimental Station 


any adverse effect either on the soil or on the 
crop from the use of fertilisers. Good yields 
have been maintained and the soils are still in 
excellent condition. Careful investigations have 
shown that no harm has been done to the 
bacteria and other soil micro-organisms. It has 
been claimed that fertilisers reduce the earth- 
worm, population, but this is not borne out by’ 
the work at Rothamsted, even on soils where 
long-continued and heavy dressings of fertilisers’ 
have been used, provided the soil has not been) 
allowed to become too acid. Nor is there any 
evidence that fertilisers increase the liability of 
crops to insect, fungus and virus attacks. It 
has, in fact, been shown that nitrogenous fer-' 
tilisers can be used to stimulate crops so that! 
they can withstand attacks of such diseases and) 
pests of cereals as eye-spot, take-all and) 
wheat bulb fly. } 

Various factors, including manuring, can 
influence composition, but there is no evidence 
from the Rothamsted experiments that organic 
manures have any special effect, beneficial or 
otherwise, compared with properly balanced! 
fertilisers. The data on the effect 
of manuring on vitamins are 
rather scanty, but tests carriedy 
out some years ago at the Dunn 
Nutritional Laboratories at Cam= 
bridge showed that the vitamin B, 
potency of wheat and barley 
grown at Rothamsted on plots) 
which had received heavy annual 
dressings of fertilisers for nearly 
a hundred years was not signifi- 
cantly different from that on plots 
which had received 14 tons of 
farm-yard manure annually over 
the same period. Little has been’ 
done on animals, as it has been 
felt there was no specific problem) 
involved. The organic school, 
however, believe there is, although 
they produce no scientific evidence» 
They criticise what they term the 
fragmentation of research, but 
it is difficult to see how complex, 
problems can be solved without) 
breaking them down; also they 
hold the view that there are 
problems involving inter-play ang 
balance between soil, plant anc’! 
animal which plot or controllec) 
agricultural experiments cannot) 
solve and which necessitate <. 
comparison on a full farming 
scale. 


With this aim, an area Oo» 
about 200 acres at Haughley has) 
been divided into three units. 
each using different farming) 
systems. The first is a 32-acre uni)’ | 
worked as a small farm, having) 
no animals and only inorganic 
fertilisers supplemented with greef | 
manuring. It is worked on j)| 
five-course rotation, namely 
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SAMPLES OF THE WHEAT GROWN IN 
THE HUNDREDTH YEAR OF THE 
BROADBALK EXPERIMENT. Plot 2: 14 
‘ons of farm-yard manure per acre; plot 3: No 
manure of any kind; plot 5: Mineral fertilisers 
mnly (P, K, Na, Mg); plot 6: Minerals as plot 
> and 200 lb. sulphate of ammonia per acre; 
lot 7: As plot 5, but 400 lb. sulphate of 
ummonia per acre; plot 8: As plot 5, but 600 
b. sulphate of ammonia per acre; plot 16: As 
slot 5, but 550 Ib. nitrate of soda per acre 


wheat, sugar-beet, barley, barley, greencrop 
‘allow. The second and third are both 75-acre 
mits, with small dairy herds, and both follow 
un eight-course rotation, including four-year 
eys and the use of lucerne. The second is 
worked as an organic farm and all the farm-yard 
manure is made into compost. The third 
smploys fertilisers to supplement the farm-yard 
manure, which is not composted. 

The question arises whether the three units 
ire comparable. The figures given for humus 
content suggest that the “organic’’ section may 
aave been richer in) humus before the experi- 
ment began, but apart from that the continuous 
arable rotation on the ‘“‘fertiliser’’ section is 
completely different from that on the other two, 
which both have four-year leys. Under these 
circumstances one can understand the humus 
on the “‘organic’”’ section increasing, but it is 
very odd that it has not done so on the “mixed”’ 
section (uncomposted dung and _ fertilisers), 
lespite the fact that it received the same bulk 
of plant and animal residues as the “‘organic”’ 
section. A fall in the humus on the “‘fertiliser”’ 
section, where there is continuous cropping, is 


(194 67 78 125 176 201 178 
Long-term average yields cwt. per acre 
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also understandable, 
though on Broadbalk 
field at Rothamsted 


there is a small increase 
in the humus on plots 
which have had nothing 
but fertilisers for over a 
century. 

It is suggested that 
the trace elements may 
be influenced by the 
farming procedure, and 
this may be true as far 
as availability is con- 
cerned, but if a trace 
element is absent or 
deficient, it is difficult 
to see how organic farm- 
ing is to provide it. 
Dung or compost pro- 
duced on a soil deficient 
in, say, boron will itself 
be deficient in boron. 

The yields of cereals 
from the “organic’”’ sec- 
tion are reported as 
being as great as, or 
sometimes greater than, 
those from the sections 
receiving fertilisers, but 
one wonders whether 
the amounts of fer- 
tilisers applied are ade- 
quate, particularly on 


the ‘“‘stockless’’ sec- 
tion. The results given 
include soil analyses, 


crop yields, milk yield, 
and composition and 
vitamins in cereals and 
potatoes, butno amount 
of analytical work will 
provide acceptable sci- 
entific proof of the value 
of one system over the 
others unless the design 
and methods of con- 
ducting the experiment 
are sound. 

As already men- 
tioned, there are the 
questions of the uni- 
formity of the three 
blocks of land, the differ- 
ences in crop rotations, 
the amount of fertiliser 
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INSTALLATION AT ROTHAMSTED FOR THE PREPARATION OF COMPOSTS UNDER 
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used in relation to compost, and the further 
point of adequacy of replication in both the 
plant and the animal experiments. 

There seems little point in commenting on 
all the preliminary results, for not enough 
details are given, and in any case it is much too 
early to draw conclusions. Besides, one is left 
with the impression that even if the experi- 
ments were continued for a much longer period 
a statistician would be unable to place much 
reliance on some of them. The special pleading 
and testimonies of faith do not inspire con- 
fidence in the absence of bias in the investiga- 
tion, and it would save both time and money if 
those responsible for Haughley had the scheme 
examined impartially by a competent statis- 
tician. 

No costings are given, but presumably they 
are being taken into account, for farmers cannot 
afford to adopt a farming system unless it is 
economically sound. Composting, for instance, 
must add to the cost of the produce. 

In the booklet there is constant reference 
to the influence of current farming practices on 
plant, animal and human health, and there is 
the insinuation that fertilisers and chemicals 
used for crop protection are harmful; but the 
ills attributed to these substances existed long 
before they were discovered and are rife in 
regions where they have never been used. 
Figures are given showing that increasing num- 
bers of people are being treated in our hospitals 
and mental institutions. Surely these figures 
reflect the improvement of facilities for treating 
the sick and not an increase in disease itself. 
People are living longer and all the evidence 
points to improved and improving standards of 
health. There is, of course, great scope for 
further improvement, and in a recent number of 
the British Dental Journal there is a declaration 
by 230 physicians and 170 dental surgeons 
regarding the intimate connection between 
nutrition and health and calling for further 
research. No one would wish to quarrel with 
that, but the declaration gives the impression 
of having been inspired and organised by the 
Soil Association and appears to be based largely 
on the assertions and preliminary findings given 
in the Haughley booklet and on the views of the 
organic school. The declaration commends the 
Haughley experiment, but one wonders whether 
the signatories have studied the question fully 
or convinced themselves that the results obtain- 
able from this experiment would be scientifically 
acceptable. No evidence is produced to indicate 
that ill-health has increased since fertilisers 
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CONTROLLED CONDITIONS. A scientific study of the rotting of straw was carried out 
before 1920 and the principles of compost-making with the aid of chemicals were later worked out 
and applied commercially 
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THE VALUE OF CHEMICALS 
IN FIGHTING WIREWORM 
ATTACK IN WHEAT, In the 
foreground in an untreated plot 
amd to the vight ia a plot on whieh 
the soil was treated with benvene 


hoxnchloride 


were introdueed and chemistry 
began to play a part an farming 
The relationships between soil, 
plants, aniaals and man are un 
doubtedly important and many of 
(hem are being mvestipated, Tur 
{her rosearel should be based on 
clearly defined problems and not 
OW Vabie vssertions 

It ig also suggested that 
orfanie farming might save the 
agouti community B78 mil 
ion vw year tor fertilisers and that 
(his could, perhaps, be achieved 
by ley farming plus heavy stock 
inp with cattle, sheep, pigs and 
poultry, Phere is not the slightest 
evidence that this is possible 
Intensive ley farming requires the 
generous use of fertilisers and 
dispensing with them would lead 
(oO a drastic deeline in food pro 
duction he plant food sold) off 
{he farm in produee and lost 
(hrough drainage must be made 
Rood, and much of this bas to come 
from outside sourees, for im most 
soils Lhe slow weathering process 
eanmot meet more than a traction 
of the plant food required for the 
intensive farming of the present 
day The amount of farmeyard 
Manure is quite inadequate Phe 
quantity produced annually in 
(his country is estimated at about 
465 muitlion tons, whieh provides 
little more than a ton per arable 
sere per anni in eastern Maghand 
and two oor three tons in most 
other parks of the country, apart 
from (he intensive dairying cis 
(ricta, where it is somewhat 
higher Sinee part of the plant 
food in larineyarcd manure is very 
slowly availible, i is ditheult to 
Hive Hs exaet fertiliser equivalent 
Mrom field experiments, however, 
i has been estimated that the 
reacatly wvailable nutrients in all 
(he farmeyard manure produced 
annually i this country provide 
only about a third of the amount 
Of nitrogen, a quarter of the phos 
phate, and hall the potash applied 
as fertilivers, GBelore the war the 
maniurial rosidues trom the large 
quantifies OF imported animal 
foodineestully made a very sub 
atantial contribution to the 
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TWO LAMBS OF UPHTE SAME AGE. The front one is suffering from 


the disease known : 


the other was raised on part of the same land to which a cobalt com- 


pound had been added 


AN BAPERIMENT ON hays: COMPARING 
DUNG AND POWN REFUSE) AND FERTILISER TN THE FORM OF NITROGEN, The chequer-board | 


pattorn of the field emphasises the number of plots required to eliminate chance as far as possible 


s pine, owing to deficiency of a trace element, cobalt; 


VARTOUS ORGANIC MANURES (INCLUDING 
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fertility of our soils. These imports have been 
reduced to about half and the need to grow the: 
balance at home has still further increased our’ 
dependence on fertilisers. 
The organic school lays considerable> 
emphasis on the influence of manuring on- 
quality in crops. There are various other fac 
tors, including soil, crop variety and environ- 
mental conditions which can also affect quality, 
and the whole subject merits further investigé 
tion, Unfortunately quality is difficult to define, 
involving, as it does, not only nutritional value,” 
but appearance, flavour and palatability. It 
equally difficult to measure quality, and unti 
suitable methods are devised progress will be slow. 
Market gardeners producing what are some-" 
times termed ‘ ‘quality”’ crops make extensive” 
use of organic manures. The value of these may 
be due in great measure to their physical effects 
on the soil and to increased moisture retention 
There is also the point, however, that the 
nutrients in organic manures are liberated more 
gradually and the danger of over-supply, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of growth, is avoided: 
without trouble. It is more difficult to attain the 
same effect with fertilisers and there is a place,- 
particularly in horticulture, for ¢ 
slow-acting nitrogenous fertiliser. 
It is unfortunate that the 
organic school should try to create 
controversy over the respective’ 
merits of organic manures and fer- 
tilisers. The real conflict of opinion. 
is between those who advocate the” 
proper use of both and a very small 
minority who oppose the use of- 
fertilisers. Neither farmers nor the: 
so-called official scientists decry the® 
value of organic manures or claim) 
that fertilisers can fulfil all their” 
functions, Both have their uses and- 
they should be regarded as com- 
plementary. Any evidence of 
detrimental effects from fertilisers 
or materials used for plant pro- 
tection should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, but the propagation of 
unfounded beliefs is a disservice not 
only to farmers, but to the whole 
community, It is hoped that those 
responsible for the Haughley- 
experiment will re-examine the 
way in which it is laid out and con-— 
ducted and will seek impartial 
advice on the scientific soundness 
of their results before giving them 
further publicity, : 
Illustrations from Rothamsted’ 
Experimental Station. 
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THE FALSE CHURCH OF SKYE 


By SETON GORDON 


F the tens of thousands of visitors who 
each summer visit the Isle of Skye, by 
car, on bicycle, and on foot, I doubt if 

1e has seen, or even heard of, Eaglais Bhreu- 
ich, the False or Lying Church. Yet it stands 
> more than a mile off the main road from 
ortree to the North End, along which many 
uring buses, cars and hikers pass. If we 
slieve that accurate chronicler Martin Martin, 
hose book, A Description of the Western 
lands of Scotland (1703), Samuel Johnson and 
oswell took with them on their Hebridean 
ur, the so-called church was last used in or 
ound the year 1640 for the dark and pagan 
tes which gave it its name. What, the reader 
ay ask, is this False Church? A mile south of 
iver Tote a fragment of the high coastline in a 
ygone age slipped to the sea: its fancied resem- 
ance to a church and its dark associations 
uve given it this unique name. As one looks 
own upon it from the high coast the ‘‘church”’ 
ems insignificant, but at sea level it is imposing 
-a mass of dark basaltic rock with a roof of 
‘ass. 

At high water the sea washes around this 
range isolated mass and the waves of countless 
inter storms have eaten a passage through the 
ntre and formed a natural arch. At the dark- 
t part of this dark arch is a huge boulder, 
ght feet high. It was here that was performed 
le strange rite recorded by Martin Martin. In 
‘der that he might have insight into hidden 
lings and might see into the future a man, 
rapped closely in the hide of a cow, his head 
one uncovered, his eyes blindfolded, was 
id upon the stone and was left through the 
irk hours, the sea ebbing and flowing around 
m although on the rock he was out of its 
ach. Here “small creatures’ from the sea 
»peared in order to enlighten him, and when 
s friends in the morning came to release him 
> was supposed to have received from the 
irits of the place the answer to his problem. 

The last devotees to practise the rite were 
the Clan MacCuithein, a sept of the Clan 
onald, with whom they are now merged. 

If those who practised the rite wished to 
mnfirm what had been revealed to the man in 


HE LARGE BOULDER IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FALSE CHURCH. 
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the hide during his vigil, they occasionally 
(there are three instances on record) invoked the 
Devil to their aid in the following manner. A fire 
was kindled. A cat was then spitted and slowly 
roasted. One of the company present then called 
out, speaking in Gaelic, which was the universal 
language in the Hebrides at the time: ‘ What do 
you there?’ The man replied: “I roast this cat 
until his friends come and give the answer to the 
question which was asked by the nran in the 


On this boulder 
man wrapped in a cowhide would spend the night; by the morning he was supposed to 
have had the future revealed to him 


THE 


Strange rites were performed here until the 17th century by those who wished to 
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hide.” As the shrieles of the tortured cat became 
more shrill, a huge eat, attended by lesser cats, 
appeared, and asked those present to desist 
from torturing their brother, Answer wis made 
that this would be done when the great cat (the 
Devil) gave the same communication as that 
which had been received by the man who was 
wrapped in the skin of the cow 

The grim and forbidding east coast of the 
Isle of Skye is a fit place for dark deeds, The 
precipices of Beinn Storr rise black as night, 
a sheer 1,000 feet It was from the summit of 
this precipice that, according to Skye foll-lore, 
“Parson Sir Andro of Ruig’’ called up the Devil, 
converted him into a black steed, and set off for 
Rome to interview the Pope. They rode so high 
that snow lay on the parson’s hat when he 
reached Rome in the early morning, Beinn 
Storr has recently been much in the botanienl 
news, for here has been found a small ane in 
conspicuous Arctic plant new to Britain, 
Koenigia iwslandica Its flowers are thiniute, 
inconspicuous and without charm, so it is 
likely to flourish and escape the inroads of 
collectors 

In the neighbourhood of Beinn Storr two 
unusual birds may be seen on the same ground 

the golden eagle and the barnacle goose, The 

eagle, from his perch on Beinn Storr, may sweep 
low above the Storr Lochs, where brown trout 
exceeding twelve pounds have been tileen on 
the fly. The barnacle geese spend the winter 
months on a high, grassy ishind, Holm Islind, 
at a little distance from the coast, It is not 
often that these geese are the neighbours of the 
eagle, There is a feeling among nature lovers 
that the authorities have mistaken in 
withdrawing the protection from the barnacle 
goose in the Hebrides, It is one of the most 
attractive of out wild geese, and it is shot not 
only at its winter quarters but at its nesting 
haunts in the Arctic, 


been 


One day perhaps the Palse Church may be 
marked on the maps, and those interested in the 
supernatural may visit it As it is, there 18 
scarcely a human footmarl in its neighbourhood 
from one year’s end to the next, The fulmar 
may glide past it in silence and the gannet as he 
dives may throw a plume of spray into the air; 
on the cliffs the raven rears her brood, and there 
is no house in sight except the lighthouse on 
Rona, far across the sea, 
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Written and Illustrated by KENNETH DAWSON 


HERE are few if any salmon rivers in the 
| land which have not a considerable extent 
of water which is completely wasted from 
a fishing point of view, usually because it is too 
shallow for large fish like salmon to lie there, 
although it may hold trout. To-day salmon 
fishing of any kind, even the third or fourth 
class, is costly, both to buy or rent, and it is 
therefore a waste from every point of view not 
to make the most of what one has had to pay 
heavily for. Moreover, other things being equal, 
the more pools there are to the mile the more 
productive will be the water, and when it is in 
the hands of a club or association, the more rods 
it will take without overcrowding. 

Large rivers offer comparatively little 
scope for improvement unless money is no 
object, because major river works are a terribly 
expensive business. Even here, however, there 
are some things which can be done, such as the 
making of short piers or lengths of staging 
which will enable the water to be fished more 
effectively where the wading is too deep or 
difficult. It is the small and medium streams 
where river work is most useful, and where it 
can be done at a reasonable cost. The cost may, 
indeed, be negligible if the owner or tenant has 
the time and energy to do the work, maybe 
with the assistance of a few friends, and a 
minimum of hired help. 

River work may be divided into two cate- 
gories: first, making new pools; and second, 
improving existing ones. Let me give a few 
illustrations of what can be done, and what I 
have done, in the second category. 

There is a pool in a West Country river 
where the salmon lie all the way along the head 
within a few feet of the right bank. The left 
bank is a shingle beach, with quite shallow 
water for some distance out, and the middle is 
deep and still, with a sand bottom on which 
salmon never lie. The head, about twenty-five 
yards long, lies approximately east and west, 
then it turns at right angles to north and south, 
with the result that more than half the water 
coming in to it passes over the deep, sandy part 
and is quite useless. 

By making a short, low croy (dam) with the 
largest rocks we could find and move—and it is 
remarkable what big stuff you can move in 
water—the river keeper and I directed most of 
this wasted water over to the right bank. The 
consequence is that the pool now fishes much 
longer in a dry time than it used to do, because 


FISHING FROM A STONE CROY (DAM) 


ONE OF THE WAYS IN WHICH A SALMON STREAM CAN BE MADE TO GIVE 


eae ita: 


BETTER FISHING WITHOUT TOO MUCH EXPENSE: STAGING BUILT WHERE 


THE WADING IS TOO DEEP OR DIFFICULT 


the level is maintained where it is most useful. 

Hutton, in Rod Fishing foy Salmon on the 
Wve, said that, of all factors making for success 
in salmon fishing, water level is by far the most 
important, and the longer I fish the more I 
agree with him. Evenas little as 6 ins. can make 
all the difference between good and poor con- 
ditions. This, is of course, why water removal is 
such a deadly enemy of the salmon angler, 
probably even worse now than pollution, once 
Public Enemy No. 1. 

This croy was purposely made quite low 
because it was wanted only when the water was 
falling in. During floods and high water gener- 
ally there is sufficient stream going over the lies, 
and to increase it might have driven out the 
salmon, or caused erosion of the right bank. 

There was another instance in the same 
river. A succession of very big winter floods 
brought down quantities of shingle and filled in 
the head of one of the best of the smaller pools. 
For years after this it was practically useless, 
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BUILT OUT INTO THE STREAM. This croy enables the 


pool to be fished for longer than before it was built, as the water is directed to where it is wanted 


yielding only an odd fish lying back in the tail : 


during floods. There was a convenient rock in} 
mid-stream exactly in the right place, and the’ 
keeper and I made a short croy from the right 
bank to this rock, thus diverting the whole flow ~ 
of the river over the filled-in lie. Within a few 
months several patches of bare rock were show- ~ 
ing, as the increased force of the stream cut — 
away the deposit, and by next season the pool © 
was fishing, and has continued to fish, as well © 
as ever. 

In a third place we built two croys of 
natural rocks supported by stout angle irons to © 
hold up a better head of water at the tail of a ~ 
good sea-trout pool, and I felt it was virtue © 
rewarded when, only two nights after the job ~ 
had been completed, I caught a six-pounder ~ 
which must have been lying with its tail almost © 
touching the nearer croy. : 

The effect of building croys to form com-_ 
pletely new pools can never be absolutely 
guaranteed, but success is likely to be 
two-fold. First, a pool is formed — 
upstream which, by providing 
additional depth, may induce sal- 
mon to lie there. Obviously the 
character of the bottom is of con- 
siderable importance, and _ the 
siting of the croys should be 
selected with this in mind. Actu- 
ally, I think, the chances of failure 
are much less with sea-trout than 
with salmon. Sea-trout often, 
indeed usually, lie in shoals and 
seem much less particular about 
the conformation of the river bed 
than salmon. 

Second, the concentrated force 
of water pouring through the gap 
will, unless the river bed is solid 
rock, cut out a deeper run below 
the croys which, one hopes, will 
attract salmon, and which will 
remain fishable long after the 
wider parts of the river have 
dropped too low and slack in time 
of drought. Therefore choose, if 
possible, a site with a good depth 
of shingle—it is usually possible to 
get a pretty accurate idea by 
driving down an iron picket in 
several places—rather than where 
bare rock is showing. 

Rivers vary so infinitely that 
it is obviously impossible to lay 
down any conditions for making 
croys. A mountain or moorland 
torrent that, maybe, falls upwards 
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2,000 ft. in 20 to 30 miles is an infinitely 
fferent—and more difficult—proposition than 
placid stream of the low country. In the 
rmer, a big flood is literally the stuff which 
Oves mountains, and will certainly move your 
oys unless their foundations and construction 
e strong. 

The height of the croys will have to be 
termined by the fall of the river in the par- 
cular area. I recently helped to survey the 
ater levels in about four hundred yards of 
ver. In the first section the fall was 3 ft. 
ins.; in the second 12 ins.; in the third 8 ins.; 
d in the last 1 ft. 8 ins. All were approxi- 
ately the same length. A steep fall will mean 
at the depth of your pool will be greater, but 
e length will be less for croys of equal height. 

Salmon are quite happy in water no more 
an 3 ft. deep if it is well broken; sea-trout will 
- in even less, and you do not want to hold 
ck flood water. The higher the croys the 
eater is the water pressure on them; but once 
is going over the top there is, I imagine, no 
crease in the strain however high the flood 
es. In the same way the width of the gap 
ust be considered from various points. The 
rrower it is the greater the head of water 
uich will be contained, but the greater also 
ll be the pressure on the structure. 

One thing is essential. Except in the 
se of a very short croy made out from 
e bank, either to act as a casting platform, or 

push the water over to the far side, croys 

ust be made pointing at an angle upstream. 
ownstream croys, such as the many made by 
e 11th Duke of Bedford 40-odd years ago in 
e Tamar, invariably result in forming a back- 
dy on the lower side which is very difficult to 
h properly and will cause serious erosion 
less the bank is solid rock. Upstream croys, 
_ the other hand, tend to deposit shingle 
rallel with the banks and, by narrowing the 
iter channel, improve both the depth and 
ce of the stream. 

In a spate river, whatever the type of croy, 
e foundations should preferably be stout 
sel posts or angle irons drilled well down into 
e bed rock. The number will depend on 
1ether there are any natural rocks which will 
lp to stay the structure. The “body”’ of the 
oys can be either natural rocks, concrete, 
nber, or wire netting. 

The latter is, of course, infinitely the easi- 
;, and therefore the cheapest, to construct, 
d can be perfectly satisfactory. For croys 
t. in height, netting of stout gauge and fairly 
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CROYS BUILT CORRECTLY POINTING UPSTREAM. Such croys improve the depth and 
pace of the stream 


small mesh, 6 ft. in height, will be required. 
This will be bent over at right angles in the 
middle; half placed upright, and _ securely 
fastened to the posts, and the other half laid 
flat on the river bed on the upstream side. On 
this will be piled the biggest rocks available and 
then smaller shingle. Each flood will add to 
this, and the flotsam brought down by the 
water will gradually choke and fill the upright 
portion and form a quite efficient water- 
retaining barrier. 

The vulnerable point in wire netting croys 
is at the mid-stream end, where the force of the 
water going through the gap may in time wash 
out the last supporting post. It is wise, therefore, 
to bring the netting back U-shaped here so that 
it is double, and place the posts closer together. 

On the Slaney, in Co. Wexford, they make 
a very specialised form of croy, or “ battery,’ as 
it is called. It needs a type of rock like slate or 
shale which comes out in large flat slabs, and 
can be split. It is found in many places in this 
country, and is very common in Devon and 
Cornwall and parts of Wales, where most of the 
older houses of the pre-concrete-block era are 
made from it. 


A JUDGE’S TOWER - 


YROMINENT in the flat landscape near 
Lymington in Hampshire and on the out- 
skirts of the straggling village of Sway 

nds a most interesting and striking landmark. 
is is the thin, tall tower built some eighty- 
e years ago by Andrew Thomas Turton 
terson, sometime Judge of the High Court of 
Icutta. He was interested in the possibility 
using concrete as a building material, and set 
work to build a set of reinforced concrete 
uctures around his house at Arnewood. 
> employed local labour, which at that time 
ved a very popular move, and obtained his 
ncrete from Portland and strengthened it with 
ingle from the near-by beach at Milford. 

The tower was the most important of the 
ildings. It is virtually a great campanile, 
ing 218 feet from the ground and built on a 
-foot square. It has eleven rooms, one above 
other, which are reached by a spiral stair- 
se contained in the north wall; at the very 
9 there is an octagonal cupola which has 
ndows looking out im all directions. Architec- 
rally the style is Indian, but it has an incon- 
10us Gothic flavour out of keeping with the 
neral feeling of the tower and its attendant 
ildings. It was built of pre-cast blocks of 
2y concrete with browny-red mouldings; in 
nsequence it is not an attractive colour and 
es not bear very close inspection. From a 
stance, however, the tower looks splendid and 
a decorative feature in the rather uninterest- 
y countryside around; it can be seen from 
ll out to sea and from far inland and its thin 
gance is much enhanced by distance. From 


ABOUT 
85 YEARS AGO NEAR LYMINGTON BY 


PETERSON’S TOWER, BUILT 


ANDREW PETERSON, A RETIRED 
CALCUTTA JUDGE. It is over 200 feet 
high and is built of grey concrete 


The unique thing about these batteries is 
that they are not bedded down in any way 
and do not have any supporting posts, except 
one stout iron one which is driven into the river 
bed at the midstream end of each croy. A 
stretch of flat shingle is selected for the site, and 
on this big slabs are laid between post and bank. 
The slabs must be as square as possible and 
extend from front to back of the croy, say 
34 ft. Between these are placed upright big key 
slabs at intervals of about 5 ft., which must also 
reach from front to back of the croy. The 
spaces between the key slabs are then filled 
with smaller ones about 2 ins. thick, also set on 
edge. Between these are placed smaller pieces 
of stone, which are wedged in tight with a 
sledge hammer, and the process is continued 
until the desired height is reached. 

Sand and shingle soon pile up along the 
base, and they seem to last almost indefinitely. 
At any rate, I have seen some which have been 
in position for 50 years without needing any 
repairs. The Slaney is not, of course, a spate river 
in the same sense as the Easky or Caragh in Eire, 
or the Tavy and Dartin England. But itis by no 
means sluggish, and gets some pretty big floods. 


By ANTHONY CUSSANS 


the cupola the view is magnificent, stretching 
from Durlston Head in the west to the forts 
that stand guard over Portsmouth in the east, 
and to the south far out over the Isle of Wight 
into the Channel. 

It was supposed that the judge built his 
tower not only to support his theories on cement 
building, but also as a last resting place for his 
wife and himself, for the ashes of one were 
placed at the top and those of the other at the 
bottom of the tower. 

Near by stands Arnewood, a dull Victorian 
house, to which Peterson added various concrete 
embellishments: gates, walls, stables and farm 
buildings are all concrete, and, had he had 
a better eye for architectural line, might pos- 
sibly have been less ugly than they are. Despite 
curved roofs and domed outbuildings the general 
impression is dreary and, naturally, grey. A 
smaller tower abuts the house, but it is a poor 
affair in comparison to the soaring height of its 
tall neighbour. 

For some time Peterson’s tower (can it be 
called his folly?) has been neglected, despite 
the fact that his ashes were interred within it, 
and its lancet-like windows have looked out 
forlornly over the Hampshire countryside. For 
some months it has been for sale but has now, 
happily, found an owner and will, perhaps, take 
on a new lease of life. 

Unless it should fall down, which would dis- 
prove its builder’s theories, or be pulled down, 
which would be sad, the tall tower at Sway will 
continue like some giant eyecatcher on the fringe 
of the vast natural park that is the New Forest. 
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slightly absurd, yet foresters, if not quite 

as sensitive as women, are influenced by 
fashions more than is sometimes acknowledged. 
There are fashions in tree species, possibly 
susceptible to a more rational explanation than 
fashions in hats or waistcoats, yet fashions none 
the less. For example, European larch is at 
present out of fashion; beech is in fashion. 
Sitka spruce and Japanese larch are on the 
decline; western hemlock and certain poplars 
are on the incline. 

These fashions do not, perhaps, very 
commonly lead to obvious errors of the in- 
defensible or howler grade, but they are influen- 
tial in what may be called borderline or disput- 
able situations. ““What do you think we should 
have here?’’ says an owner to his forester. 
A hundred years ago the answer might have 


, | XO speak of fashions in forestry may sound 


TWO EXAMPLES OF THE 


OF TIMBER IS GROWN AND FELLED AS ONE CROP: 


widespread after the first World War, but is now giving 


been almost automatically ‘“‘Larch’’; thirty 
years ago ‘Sitka spruce’’; this year, in the same 
or similar spot, one can guess it will be neither 
of those but quite possibly “Beech” or “Western 
hemlock.’’ None of the answers was certainly 
wrong, though the suggestion of Sitka spruce 
for a site considered good enough for larch or 
beech may now be seen as probably mistaken. 
Yet it is worth noting that knowledge, or at any 
rate estimates, of the requirements of species 

may change as much as mere fashions. Thuya 
used to be regarded as a moisture-demander 
needing goodish soil such as a vz uley loam; it is 
now being tested on relatively arid and thin- 
soiled hill-tops with an annual rainfall of 30 
inches or less. 

A point familiar to agents, foresters and 
woodmen, but not adequately grasped by all 
country- lovers, is the influence of changing 
demands on the constitution of woods which 
(they vaguely feel) should be unchanging. It is 
probably known that short-boled, big-branched 
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oaks are no longer a major need for naval archi- 
tecture, but it is not so widely appreciated that 
hazel coppice was in many places (and is now in 
far fewer) grown primarily to make wattles for 
folding sheep. Again, pole-sized ash used to be 
one of the most useful or necessary things on an 
estate; but is now less needed. Prime, fast- 
grown maiden ash is still valuable (the market is 
chancy), but some people find difficulty in 
grasping that it grows only in prime positions, 
and that sites which have formerly grown quite 
nice ten-year-old coppice poles may be better 
devoted to something other than ash in these 
times when such poles are not much wanted. 
Often changes in material and markets may 
be more rapid than those mentioned above. 
For example, aluminium has reduced in a few 
years the demand for prime ladder-poles, which 
thinnings of spruce or thuya might have 


(left) JAPANESE LARCH; 


supplied, and the use of scaffold poles (often of 
Douglas fir or larch thinnings) has declined as 
metal scaffolding has increased. Yet not all 
changes that are forecast are realised : an eminent 
forest authority said, about a decade ago, that 
“Ten years hence there'll be very few wooden pit- 
props in English coal mines. Steel will be the 
Ue a 

More generally interesting, if less simply 
defined or explained, are certain changes in 
silvicultural systems. System is perhaps rather 
a grand word when applied to the bits-and- 
pieces management of small private woodlands, 
but there seems to be no alternative. After the 
first World War strong German influence made 
itself felt in British forestry, which then had 
some kind of a renaissance. Many woods which 
had been clear-felled during the war were 
replanted on what has sometimes been 
denounced as a factory or industrial principle: 
one species and one age, the aim being to form a 
level canopy and grow an even stand of timber— 


FASHIONS IN FORESTRY -~ orn cha lustrated by Tape iy 


to be clear-felled as a crop. This system was” 
perhaps not widely noticed in private woods, 
where a few old trees round the verge might} 
mask the operations, or possibly only “20 acres= 
out of a 60-acre wood were concerned, but it 
excited much resentment when used on a larger’ 
scale by the Forestry Commission in their work 
of afforesting thousands of acres of land which— 
had carried no trees for centuries. Many of the 
objections (they scarcely merited the name of) 
criticisms) were ill-informed and stupid: in fact, © 
there was no practicable alternative for the 
work of forming the new State forests. Certain= 
minor modifications might have been made, 
especially if more money had been spared, and ~ 
doubtless more mixtures could have been con-_ 
trived, but, by and large, this ‘“‘industrial” 
system was inevitable. 

But the replanting and rehabilitation of- 
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SO-CALLED FACTORY OR INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM OF PLANTING, WHEREBY AN EVEN STAND 


(right) WESTERN HEMLOCK. This system became 


way to mixed woods 


clear-felled or) heavily ravaged woodlands on 
good soils was a different operation from pioneer 
afforestation or the creation of woods where 
none existed before. To state such a truism may 
sound unnecessary or absurd, but the truth is 
that many people have never appreciated how 
great is the difference. This is not tosay that the 
“industrial” or ““German’”’ principles are 
necessarily wrong in any or all old woodlands. 
Funds might be. low, the scale small, skilled 
management not available; various circum- 
stances might favour the simplest possible plan 
for replanting. But in old private woods the 
“industrial”’ system is not inevitable. And it is 
interesting to observe that, in the first ten years 
after the second World War, fashion has 
favoured the non-industrial systems. The old 
German teaching is under a cloud, and French 
and Swiss teaching about a more biological 
approach and the development of uneven-aged 
mixed woods is coming into vogue. 

Here a warning may be timely. 


; ¥ 


The battle 


yor anyone who sees things in those terms) has 
jot been decided one way or the other. Only 
pst autumn a writer included in a book on 
prestry the following statements—to which a 
. viewer took exception. “In Switzerland, for 
xample ...it has been found that woods com- 
osed of trees of various sizes and ages, which 
tre very attractive to the eye, are also highly 
roductive. But they call for most intensive 
nanagement, and there are few woodlands in 
sritain whose past history fits them for this 
selection’ system, in which individual trees are 
icked out, from time to time, for removal or 
neouragement.”’ 

Again, another writer, who is in favour of 
ineven-aged mixed woods, has suggested that 
oresters should probably, for economic reasons, 
estrict the numbers of species which they plant 
oa few: merchants will not want very small 
arcels of many different species of timber. But 
t would be easy to find other foresters in favour 
o£ uneven-aged mixed woods who would oppose 
chat suggestion with what might be termed a 
‘most biological’ approach. They would say: 
“Plant the species that will flourish best on the 
site without detriment to the soil and let the 
reavens fall, or at least tell the merchants that 
chey should be thankful for any good timber 
chat is offered to them.” Incidentally, persons 
-0 whom the woods and forests are a strange 
-erritory should understand (here I will risk 
udictment for heresy) that often there are two 
or even three different yet right answers to a 
question of ‘‘ What shall we do here?” I can 
-ecall, if not publish, more than one comment 
of an excellent pungency by senior authorities 
on the proposals of other senior authorities. 

The uneven-aged mixed wood systems 
which, in various forms, have gained favour in 
ngland in recent years appeal particularly to 
-wo categories of people outside forestry—and 
sometimes one person may be in both cate- 
~ories. There are the people who, being much 
terested in appearances or amenity, think 
that woods should look as “‘natural”’ as possible 
and even that most rural activities should be 
lirected to the making of a beautiful landscape 
presumably for them to enjoy on holiday. 
And there are the people who, having a mania 
ubout natural processes, think that human 
management should always be reduced to a 
minimum, that nature knows best and that any 
leviation from what is obviously (to them) the 
tention of nature must lead to disaster. The 
uteresting and not unimportant questions of 
what is meant by beauty, nature and natural 
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MIXED WOOD WHICH IS BEING ALLOWED TO REGENERATE NATURALLY, 
| ELPED BY A LITTLE PLANTING. A rabbit fence was still necessary when the work 


was started 


are left unresolved, so that the rods marked 
“hideous” and ‘unnatural’? may be con- 
veniently adjustable to any backs which seem 
to need chastisement. 

This vagueness, these undefined angles of 
approach have the incidental effect, for non- 
forestry people, of making at least two quite 
different systems (or streams of opinion) appear 
as one. The highly-skilled forest-managers of 
the Gurnaud-Biolley-Knuchel schools, with 
their passion for scientific measurements, 
statistics and maximum yields, seem to be one 
alike with the sentimentalists and those who 
have their eye only on pheasants or foxes. The 
reason for the assimilation, from 
an outside point of view, of these 
two dissimilar systems is that 
both desire woods or forests which 
will look, to their uninformed 
eyes, “natural.” There is to be 
little or no clear-felling or block- 
planting; the forest is to have 
two, three or more species of dif- 
ferent ages intimately mixed; 
and, normally, much use is to be 
made of natural regeneration— 
with selection felling. 

These kinds of forest practice 
were already winning favour 
among foresters when they had 
a wonderful slice of luck about 
three years ago. Myxomatosis 
caused, in very many counties, a 
major change in the basic 
circumstances of silviculture. 
In thousands of English woods 
rabbits had been the chief obstacle 
to efficient natural regeneration. 
And rabbits were the pests which 
made an intelligent policy of 
patchwork mending so difficult 
in woods which might already be 
carrying anything between 20 
and 80 per cent. of a fair stock. 
The reason was that, if you plant 
small gaps in a wood with plots of 
from 400 to 500 small trees, aged 
between three and six years, 
those are the first trees which any 
rabbits will go for; and if you try 
to protect such groups (which 
may be of very odd shapes) with 
wire-netting, the whole business 
may prove impossibly expensive. 
But this great boost for “natural” 
forestry will, | of course, 
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disappear if rabbits reappear and are allowed 
to resume their parasitic place in our country- 
side. It may be worth noting that there are in 
this country quite a number of pro-rabbit 
people who would like to see rabbits return. 
The familiar argument that the country can 
well and happily carry a small rabbit popula- 
tion provided that numbers are not again 
allowed to get out of hand may be accepted by 
a few farmers kind enough to feed rabbits for 
others to shoot or eat, but no forester who cares 
for his life-work will accept it for a moment. 
Rabbits are 100 per cent. enemies, and the only 
good rabbit is a dead one. 

Further, the removal of rabbits has in some 
places brought a number of bonuses, not all of 
them expected or sufficiently appreciated. 
Badgers, which had sometimes to be “con- 
trolled” because they broke down _ rabbit- 
netting round plantations, are now 99 per cent. 
friends of the forester. Rats, mice and voles are 
being more assiduously hunted by foxes and 
other predators. And, in a country without 
rabbit traps, it should be possible to think of 
re-establishing martens, to cope with the 
squirrel menace. 

Whenever questions of this kind are being 
considered it is interesting to notice how strong 
is the influence of sentimentality on non- 
professionals. This needs to be watched with 
particular care if there is to be an increase in 
uneven or irregular forestry. The aim of the 
skilled forester is to produce maximum yields 
of good timber while keeping his mixed woods 
healthy and maintaining or improving the soil. 
The aim of the sentimentalists is ‘‘nice, natural 
woods to walk through, such woods as we knew 
in childhood.” Here, in the possible confusion 
mentioned once before, lurk obvious dangers. 

Yet the point that scientific forestry can 
(and usually should) be beautiful even to non- 
foresters’ eyes should be stressed and demon- 
strated whenever possible, and most especially 
where uneven systems are now being practised 
against a background of hostility and suspicion 
founded largely on examples of the less sensi- 
tive industrial practice. The time will, of course, 
come when the worth and merit of such forestry 
achievements as Thetford Chase in East 
Anglia and Kielder in Northumberland are also 
appreciated, and the bulk of to-day’s opposition 
is seen to have been rather childish, but that 
may lie a whole generation ahead. 
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CHAMPION DOGS AT CRUFT’S =~ 


ten o’clock on the mornings of Friday and 

Saturday last, one spared sympathetic 
thoughts for, and perhaps even envied, the 
hundreds of exhibitors who, with their dogs, had 
slept the night in trains or coaches. Alterna- 
tively, they would have risen in the small and 
very cold hours to load vans and cars that would 
use up their carefully-hoarded petrol in the pil- 
grimage to the Mecca of all who love dogs— 
Cruft’s Dog Show. With their battles lost or 
won they would do their journeys in reverse 
again the next night or the one after. 

The short-term reward for the work en- 
tailed in breeding, rearing and preparing even 
the most successful of prize-winning dogs is 
seldom more than a few guineas that are un- 
likely to cover the expenses, and perhaps a 
little honour and glory. The long-term reward 
is the high prestige of British dogs throughout 
the world. 

Cruft’s this year was bigger than ever be- 
fore and the entry of 12,681, made by 6,562 
dogs, 1s a new record for a dog show which has 
long been the largest in the world, and attracts 
interest and visitors from all the continents. 
Olympia is not elastic, though it is the largest 
covered show ground in London, and the ever- 
increasing size of the show is becoming some- 
thing of a problem. On the Saturday afternoon 
and evening, when the general public attended in 
what seemed to be greater numbers than pre- 
viously, movement around the judging rings 
and between the benches became nearly 
impossible. 

During recent years the main plan of 
Cruft’s has settled into a routine—the hound, 
terrier and toy breeds are judged on the first 
day, and the gundogs and non-sporting breeds 
on the second. This year there were three 
changes. First, Alsatians, which are in fact 
members of the non-sporting group, had to 
appear and be judged on the first day. This 
popular breed, always with a large entry, has 
sometimes not completed its judging in time for 
the supreme victor to compete for Best in Show. 
Second, the very large entry of poodles (minia- 
ture) on the second day could utilise the space 
left free by the absence of the Alsatians. The 
third and perhaps the most important alteration 
was in the judging of the Best of Breeds on the 
first night, when the winners of the three groups 
were not matched against one another as they 
have been previously—a system which left only 
one unbeaten dog to compete with the two 
group winners of the second night for the final 
and much prized award. The new arrangement 
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MRS. J. ENGLISH’S ENGLISH SETTER, CH. 
RESERVE BEST IN SHOW AND WINNER OF THE “COUNTRY LIFE” TROPHY 
FOR THE BEST GUNDOG IN THE SHOW 
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By S. M. LAMPSO® 


SUPREME CHAMPION AT CRUFT’S SHOW: MRS. I. M. TUCKER’S KEESHONT 
VOLKRIJK OF VORDEN 


BITCH, CH. 


left the judges to choose from five group 
winners and was much more satisfactory. 

With a well-known expert from another 
country acting as judge, it is always of 
great interest to know which of our dogs he will 
prefer. On this occasion Mr. S. J. Halle from the 
United States was judging fox terriers (wire) 
and chose for his Best of Breed Mr. J. Francis’s 
18-month-old dog Emprise Sensational, an ex- 
cellent Jittle showman who, when not on parade, 
showed more signs of life and character than 
most show terriers. Miss A. Noble, from Argyll- 
shire, won the Best of Breed award with her deer- 
hound, Ch. Ardkinglas Ruari of Portsonachan. 

The ancient breed of Italian greyhounds 
nearly died out in this country at one time, but 
there has recently been a noticeable revival of 
interest in these charming and graceful little 
dogs, and several specimens have been imported 
from the Continent, including the dog Ulisse Di 


SHIPLAKE DEAN OF CROMBIE, 


Peltrengo of Winterlea, who rewarded his owner 
Mrs. Mooney, by being judged best of his kind) 

Shortly after five o’clock on the afternoom 
of the first day the loud-speakers began to ca 
for all the Best of Breed winners to assemble 1 
the National Hall, where a small army 
attendants had turned the smaller judging rin 
into one large arena. The top lights glared an 
the television cameras were brought into focus) 
The Committee of the Kennel Club and guest) 
took up their position at the green baize table 
behind the line of vast challenge cups tha 
awaited their winners. The two _ judge 
Mr. Halle and Mr. J. Braddon, took up thei 
positions. As their breeds were announced ov: 
the loud-speakers, the Best of Breed winners 
the toy group were led into the ring. The judge® 
began their tour of inspection, finally eliminat 
ing all but three of the competitors—a Japanese) 
a black pug and Mrs. L. M. D’Arcy’s Maltesé 
bitch, Ch. Snowdrop of Beetop; and it was té 
the last-named that the award of best of thé 
toy breeds was given. 

Attention then turned to the hound group: 
who had already taken up position at the othe? 
end of the ring and from whom the judges mad@ 
their choice of the elkhound bitch, Ch. Sian oF 
Deriormond, owned and bred by Mrs. T 
Thomas, as best hound. By this time the 
terriers had taken up their position and from 
the final line-up of a scottie, a West Highlane 
white and a, wire-haired terrier, the last 
Emprise Sensational, emerged victorious. 

Before ten o'clock the next morning 
Olympia was swept and garnished and ready te 
receive the 51 breeds that make up the gundog 
and non-sporting groups. 

It is on the second day of Cruft’s that un: 
familiar breeds often make their first appearance 
in the classes for ‘‘Any Variety not Classified,’ 
but this year’s entry brought nothing of out: 
standing interest and mainly consisted of breeds 
one has seen previously, such as_ huskies, 
Rottweilers and Hungarian pointers. Portugues€ 
water dogs, all owned by Mr. and Mrs. R. J, 
Woods, had two classes to themselves and 
Norwegian Buhunds were sufficiently numerous 
to have classes of their own. The Tibetan breeds 
appear to be increasing in public favour, and the 
Maremma sheepdogs attracted a lot of attention 
from visitors. The bearded collies, who weré 
once nearly extinct in their native Scotland, 
seem to be assured of survival. 

One kennel who can congratulate them- 
selves on a very successful day was that of 


fr. and Mrs. M. E. Aberdeen, who, in addition to 
reeding and owning Ch. Sea Lord of Sparry, the 
Newfoundland who was best of his kind also 
red that dog’s sister Sheba of Sparry and the 
Hnastiff Cleo of Sparry, both of whom won the 
) hallenge certificates for bitches in their respect- 
re breeds and are now owned by Mr. and 
miirs. C. H. Lindley 

The Welsh corgis from Pembrokeshire 
xcited a tremendous amount of public interest 
»/nd there were crowds around the judging rings 

ll day. The best dog puppy was Helarian 
-egasus, bred and owned by Miss Forsyth- 
forrest and his half-sister, Ch. Harkath Star- 
ight, bred and owned by Mr. H. Tyldesley was 
est of the breed. 

The miniature poodles, now the most 
numerically popular of all breeds and suffering 
ill the difficulties, discomforts and disadvan- 
lages of sitting on a pinnacle of success, were 
mnore easily seen this year since they had a 
better position on the ground floor. A very 
ttractive display was made by the Rothara 
<ennels, who entered eleven dogs, nine of them 
‘not for competition,’’ but sitting in blue draped 
ens, all wearing identical blue bows at identical 
ngles in their white top-knots. Several very 
iny miniature poodles were exhibited, many of 
hem descended from American stock. Their 
pwners hope that before long there will be a third 
variety of the poodle family to be known as 
‘oy poodles. 

As always at Cruft’s, time passes in a flash 
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OF BEETOP 


IMR. J. FRANCIS’S WIRE-HAIRED FOX 
TERRIER, EMPRISE SENSATIONAL, 
3EST DOG IN THE TERRIER GROUP 


and before long one was again seated in the big 
ring. It had been a day of surprises and several 
fancied candidates for the highest honours had 
jnot fulfilled expectations. The Best of Breed 
winners in the Non-Sporting Group came into 
the ring first and were carefully examined by the 
judges, Mr.W. Siggers and Mr. Warner Hill, who 
pease all but a Keeshond, an Alsatian, a 


‘poodle, a chow, a great dane and a bulldog. It 


was, however, the Keeshond who was ulti- 
mately declared the winner. 
came under review and an English and an Irish 
setter and a yellow labrador and curly-coated 
retriever, a pointer and a cocker spaniel 
ultimately stood on the square of red carpet 


for the judges’ final decision—which went to the 


| The gundogs then 
i setter. 
Once again the judges changed. This time 


came Mr. Roger Boulton and the Earl of North- 
esk, respectively Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
Cruft’s Show Committee, who were to make 
the supreme award. The three winners from the 
Hirst day returned to the ring and lined up along- 
side the setter and the Keeshond. 

For a few moments there was an absolute 
hush as the judges examined these five out- 
standing dogs. Even from the ringside one could 


LITTMODEN’S 


te aia) fs 


FLOWER OF 


feel the tension and the strain under which the 
handlers, four of whom were women and three of 
whom had bred their dogs themselves, were 
working as they posed their animals to the best 
advantage. The judges, however, reached their 
decision with a merciful minimum of delay and 
the Keeshond bitch, Ch. Volkrijk of Vorden, 
owned by Mrs. I. M. Tucker, moved into the 
foremost position and was announced as the 
best exhibit in the show. 

Ch. Volkrijk, who is known to _ her 
friends as Panda, has filled in the time since 
she was best non-sporting exhibit at Cruft’s last 
year by rearing a family, three of whom did well 
in the junior classes for the breed this year. In 
addition she has now brought her total of 
challenge certificates up to 17—a record for 
her breed; to these awards she has now added 
the Keddell Memorial Trophy, the Daytona 
Trophy and the Cruft’s Cup, all for the best 
exhibit, as well as re-winning the Theo. Marples 
Trophy for the best non-sporting exhibit. The 
runner-up to the best in show winner was the 
English setter dog, Ch. Shiplake Dean of 
Crombie, bred by Mr. G. Crawford and owned 
by Mrs. J. English. His awards include the 
Country Lire Challenge Trophy and the 
Cruft’s Cup for best gundog and the Cruft’s Cup 
for the reserve best exhibit in the show. 


x toad 


WENDLITT, THE BEST MINIATURE 


SMOOTH-HAIRED DACHSHUND 
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1—THE SOUTH FRONT: ROSE-RED BRICKWORK RISING ABRUPTLY FROM THE FLAT LANDSCAPE 


AUBOURN HALL, LINCOLNSHIRE 


THE HOME OF MR. H. N. NEVILE 


a 


By GORDON NARES 


Sir John Meres, whose father or grandfather built the original house, refaced the south front, redecorated part of the interior and 
formed the remarkable staircase before 1628, when he sold Aubourn to his brother-in-law, George Nevile, from whom the present 


owner ts descended. 


OR miles around Lincoln the flat, 

fertile landscape is dominated by the 

cathedral, sited magnificently at the 
summit of the conical hill on which 
the city is built. The Normans began the 
cathedral, but not until some twenty years 
after they had used the same hill 
for one of King William’s numer- 
ous castles, raised within only a 
year or two of the Conquest. In 
utilising this naturally defensive 
position they were following the 
example of the Romans, who 
established a garrison at Lincoln 
(Lindum) guarding the junction of 
several roads, which radiated— 
and still radiate—from the hill- 
top town like spokes from the hub 
of a cart-wheel. The two most 
important of these roads were the 
Fosse Way, which ran south- 
westward from Lincoln to Newark- 
upon-Trent and Leicester, and 
Ermine Street, which ran from 
London through Godmanchester 
and Lincoln to York. Ermine 
Street, approaching Lincoln from 
due south, took advantage of the 
ridge of high ground that separ- 
ates the fenland flanking the lower 
reaches of the River Witham, to 
the east, from the fenlike plain 
through which the upper reaches 
of the tortuous Witham and its 
tributary the Brant flow, to the 
west. Quite close to the River 
Witham, and within two miles of 
the Fosse Way, four of Ermine 
Street and seven of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, which is clearly visible on 
the skyline to the north-east, lies 
the little village of Aubourn, with 
the 19th-century church at its 
west end and the remains of the 


Beh 


es Ba 


In 1954 the Historic Buildings Council made a grant for repairs 


old church alongside the Hall at its east end. 

The village lies in Boothby Graffoe 
wapentake—as most of the territorial divi- 
sions of Lincolnshire, in common with other 
Danish dominated shires, were called. Its 


name, according to Professor Ekwall, is 


JACOBEAN FRONT DOOR 


me 
aa 


2.—DETAIL OF..THE SOUTH FRONT, SHOWING THE 


derived from the old English aly-burna, mean- 


ing ‘‘alder stream,’ which implies a fairly) 


early settlement. Records of the place are 
scarce, however, although it is mentioned 
in the Domesday Book as having a 
fishery worth 1,000 eels a year. In medizval 
times the church of Aubourn was 
with Tallington in Lincolnshire 
and a number of churches in 
Leicestershire part of the endow- 
ment of the Priory of Belvoir. 
This was founded in 1076 by 
Robert de Todeni, William the 
Conqueror’s standard-bearer, who, 
as Mr. Christopher Hussey showed 
in his series of articles published in 
Country LiFe recently, built 


Belvoir. Robert de Todeni also 


persuaded by Archbishop Lan- 
franc to give it to the Abbey of St. 
It seems that Aubourn paid at7 


there is a record of a deed signed” 
by an early vicar named Geoffrey 


tioned in the Victoria County His- 
of 1308, John of Stakethorn, held 


Aubourn. 


associated with Aubourn. 


the original Norman castle at™ 
4 


began to build the Priory, but 4 
before it was completed he was_ 


Albans, of which it became a cell. 7 


mill. Another early record, men-~ 


tory, is that the Prior of Belvoir | 


; 


least part of its dues in eels, for) 


j 
| 


by which thirty sticks of eels were” 
to be paid to the Abbot of Belvoir” 
yearly out of the rent of Aubourn- 


one-eighth of a knight’s fee in| 
The Priory of Belvoir 


was handed over to the Crown — 
with the parent Abbey of St.) 
Albans in 1539, after the Dissolu- — 
tion of the Monasteries. 

It was at about this time that 
the family of Meres came to be 
They 
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re an old fenland family—originally called Atte Meres—who in 
© 15th century provided Lincolnshire three times with Members 
| Parliament and four times with High Sheriffs. From John 
pres, who died in 1536, sprang two lines, the younger of which 
Hs seated at Aubourn. The elder line produced Dr. Robert Meres, 
ho was Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral from 1631 to 1652. His 
§1, Sir Thomas, a lawyer and captain of the city trained band, was 
}mber of Parliament for Lincoln from 1659 to 1710. Pepys 
ontions him in his diary, and he was at one time considered for 
» Speakership, but was turned down in favour of Sir John Trevor. 
Bofessor K. G. Feiling, i in his History of the Tory Party, describes 
~ Thomas as “Always mentioned as a coming man, but never 
ite arriving, never a whig but never quite a tory.”’ His grandson, 
Jin Meres, was an 18th-century journalist, the proprietor and 
nter of several lively newspapers which on at least one occasion 
Inded him in gaol. 

The Meres of Aubourn are a more shadowy family. John 
‘res’s younger son, Anthony, is recorded to have “broken and 
faced”’ the rood, vestments, altar-cloth, bells and other “‘monu- 

Bents of superstition” in Aubourn Church in the year of Queen 


4 and 5—THE HEAD OF THE STAIRCASE AND (below) THE 
DOG-GATE AT ITS FOOT 


i—THE PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE, FORMED BY SIR 
DHN MERES IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE 17th 
CENTURY 


lizabeth I’s accession. He died in 1587 and was succeeded by his 
yn Sir John, who was High Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1596. Little 
known about him except that he evidently gave financial help to 
is kinsman Francis Meres, a divine and author who ranks three 
lumns in the Dictionary of National Biography, and that he 
sarried Barbara Nevile, daughter of John Nevile, of Grove, in 
ottinghamshire, where the Neviles were an old-established family. 
ir John Meres sold Aubourn to his brother-in-law, George Nevile, 
1 1628, in which year the latter’s son Gervase was knighted, 
jarried and had Aubourn settled on him. The property has 
clonged to the Nevile family ever since. 

Details of the history of the house are even more scarce than 
1ose of its early owners, but there can be little doubt that it was 
wilt by the Meres in the 16th century and considerably altered by 
ir John Meres early in the 17th. It is shaped like an L backwards, 
ith the long arm facing south (Fig. 1) and the broad base facing 
est (Fig. 12). Both these facades are of three storeys, which are 
iven an added impression of height by the flat landscape from 
‘hich their rose-red brickwork abruptly rises. The angle of the L, 
icing north and east, is filled by a haphazard office wing, lower 
1 height than the main body of the house. The back part of the 
ouse that appears above the roofs and gables of the office wing 
-ems to be Tudor work, for it has a number of mullioned 
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6.—JACOBEAN PANELLING IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


windows with typical rubbed brick labels. 
It would appear, therefore, that the house 
was built more or less in its present form by 
either Anthony Meres or his father John 
during thereignof Queen Elizabeth I or Henry 
VIII, and that its two principal facades 
were given their regular character and 
Jacobean detail by Sir John Meres early 
in the 17th century, when he also altered 
the interior. 

The south front is nearly symmetrical, 
with its three storeys delineated by moulded 
stone string-courses and its corners given 
emphasis by stone quoins. The upper storey, 
decorated with diaper-work, is crowned by a 
“cornice” of brick corbels beneath a hipped 
tile roof. The windows, which diminish in 
height as they ascend, are leaded casements 
framed by stone mullions and _ transoms. 
The front door (Fig. 2) is a typical Jacobean 
essay in Classical design, with a steep little 
pediment and pilasters of marked entasis 
raised on pedestals decorated with strap- 
work. Although this door is not in its 
original position it was apparently never 
central, and formerly it stood in the bay 
to the right of the middle window on the 
ground floor. It was moved to its present 
place in 1901. 


* 


8.—_DETAIL OF THE OVERMANTEL IN THE 
MERES IMPALING NEVILE 


7.—THE OAK-PANELLED STUDY 


WITH THE ARMS OF 


Originally, it seems, the front door 
opened in time-honoured fashion into a 
screens passage, on the right of which was’ 
the great hall lit by the largest window seen on: 
the right in Fig. 1. When the position of the: 
front door was altered, the screens passage, 
the room to the left of it, and the great hall 
were sub-divided to form an entrance hall 
and dining-room: this arrangement has sur- | 
vived to the present day. Most of the rest of 
the house, however, has remained untouched } 
since the beginning of the 17th century, 
particularly the rooms at the west end of the 
house. These include the drawing-room and = 
the study, above which are the principal | 
bedroom and dressing-room, and the main 
staircase. 

The drawing-room (Fig. 6) lies to the left” 
of the entrance hall in the south-west corner 
of the house, with two windows in each of its | 
outer walls. The stone chimney-piece, on the | 
east wall, is of late Tudor form and may be a 
survival from the original house, but the 
panelling is of Jacobean type and was 
undoubtedly commissioned for the room by 
Sir John Meres. This panelling, now painted! 
white, is punctuated at intervals by pilasters: 
which have the same noticeable entasis as 


those of the front door. Above the chimney- , 
piece are two oval panels. j 
Adjoining the drawing-room to the 
north, and lit by the ground-floor windew on) 
the left of Fig. 12, is the study (Fig. 7). Likel | 
the drawing-room, it has a chimney-piece of|! 
Tudor date, above which is a_hand-| 
somely carved Jacobean overmantel with the | 
arms of Sir John Meres impaling those of his | 
wife, Barbara Nevile, in the middle panel | 
(Fig. 8). An examination of this overmantel/ 
reveals, however, that it was not made for the , 
room in which it now stands; nor was the} 
oak panelling with which the study’s walls] 
are clothed. F 
According to an old family tradition } 
both the overmantel and panelling were ¥ 
brought to Aubourn by Sir John and his wife ¥ 
from the house at Haddington, in the next} 
parish, where they lived when they were first j 
married. | 
The same source is believed to have pro- § 
vided also the overmantel and panelling in} 
the dressing-room (Fig. 9), which les im-j 
mediately over the study. Here again the} 
woodwork certainly appears to have been | 
introduced from elsewhere, for it does not | 


hxactly fit the room, and the overmantel, 
pwith its pilasters and arcading, sits rather 
wkwardly on the fireplace. For the adjoin- 
fing bedroom (Fig. 10), however, Sir John 
seems to have preferred a new chimney-piece, 
i'n which Renaissance motifs are robustly mis- 
Happlied (Fig. 11). It now contains a pretty 
cast-iron grate dating from the early 19th 
century. 

if The most remarkable feature of Aubourn 
is the staircase (Fig. 3), which ascends round 
ithe sides of a rectangular well rising from the 
‘ground floor to the roof. This staircase is 
)particularly remarkable in two ways. First— 
assuming that it was built in the reign of 
) James I by Sir John Meres, as the treatment 
bof the finials and newels would suggest—it is 
surprisingly avant-garde for a small house in a 
‘emote district to have carved panels instead 
of the usual balusters: one associates this 
yvanelled treatment more with Caroline stair- 
"cases. And second, despite the up-to-dateness 
Hof the design, with its pierced finials and 
\strapwork, the quality of the carving is 
‘curiously old-fashioned: it has the late 
xothic quality of a rural craftsman working 
n a new-fangled fashion to which he was 
inaccustomed. This Gothic feeling is 
‘specially noticeable in the rather stiff 
iandling of the foliage on the newels (Fig. 4) 
ind in the carving of the serpents on the 
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dog-gate at the foot of 
the stairs (Fig. 5). 
Nevertheless, Sir John 
and his carpenter had 
reason to be proud of 
their efforts. 

Sir John Meres, as 
we have seen, parted 
with Aubourn to 
George Nevile in 1628. 
The Neviles evidently 
lived there themselves 
for most of the remain- 
der of the century: both 
George’s son Sir Ger- 
vase and his grandson 
Sir Christopher, M.P. 
for Lincoln in 1689, 
are described as “‘of 
Aubourn.”” Sir Chris- 


topher died without 
issue and Aubourn 
went eventually to 


his niece, Martha Ellis, 
who had married 
her cousin Bryan 
Nevile and succeeded 
her father at Wellingore, on the ridge a few 
miles to the south-east of Aubourn. There- 
after the Neviles lived principally at Well- 
ingore Hall, which they rebuilt about 1780, 
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EKARLY-17th-CENTURY 


(Right) 10.—THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM 


THE 
PRINCIPAL BEDROOM: “ RENAISSANCE MOTIFS ROBUSTLY 
MISAPPLIED ” 


CHIMNEY-PIECE IN 


and Aubourn was let to farming tenants. 
For much of the 18th and 19th century the 
house was inhabited by a yeoman family 
named Lambe, whose memorial slabs carpet 
the floor of the chancel of old Aubourn 
Church (the chancel, containing many in- 
teresting Meres and Nevile monuments, is all 
that survives of the old church, which was 
largely demolished when Mr. R. H. C. Nevile 
built the new parish church in 1862). 
Between the wars the family returned 
to Aubourn, for the late Mr. G. H. Nevile’s 
sister, wife of Rear-Admiral R. C. K, Lambert, 
made her home there. Admiral Lambert died 
in 1950 and the present owner, who had 
already inherited the Wellingore property 
from his uncle, Mr. G. H. Nevile, decided to 
live at Aubourn. It was soon discovered that 
much of the woodwork in the house was 
affected by beetle, and extensive repairs 
have recently been completed with the aid of 
a grant from the Historic Buildings Council. 
Consequently, the public now have an 
opportunity of seeing—on Thursday after- 
noons from May to August and at other 
times by appointment—this interesting 
house with its notable Jacobean staircase. 
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NOMADS OF THE BORNEO JUNGLE 


ry NXHE Usan Apau is a remote plateau in the 

headwaters of the Rejang river of Sara- 

wak, deep in the Borneo jungle. In July, 
1955, an Oxford University expedition began a 
six months’ stay there, carrying out a scie tific 
survey. Cut off from easy communications by 
great series of rapids and waterfalls down. all its 
rivers, the plateau is isolated and uninhabited 
except for a few nomadic Penans. 
The expedition, after travelling up river by 
launch and canoe, had week's walk through 
the jungle before reaching the plateau, 
were recruited from the Kayans of the upper 
Rejang and a force of twenty was with the 
expedition for six months. The main supplies 
were dropped in two lots, each to last for three 
months, by the Koyal Air Force. 

lhe nomadic Penans are the most primitive 
of all the Borneo people. They live in groups of 
about fifty deep in the jungle, and usually avoid 
contact with other tribes. They will stay in one 
place for perhaps three months, perhaps a year, 
until they have driven all the game away by 
their hunting and exhausted the wild sago and 
fruit supplies of the area, Then they will move 
on, When our expedition arrived they were 
very shy, but they rapidly became accustomed 
to us, especially after they had seen the 
ol supplies, 
new 


groups ol 


Porters 


Ir drop 
Vhen their curiosity and desire for 
and particularly for the 
they knew we had, 
remaining doubts 

In appearance they varied 
Some of the little 
others as much as six feet, 


things, tobacco 


conquered any of their 


tremendously. 
over five feet tall, 
They are all power 
fully muscled and could carry far heavier loads 
than the Iayan porters we had, often as much 
as eighty pounds. The Penan girls are very 
pretty in their teens, but, with hardly an excep 
tion, age very quickly after twenty or so, with 
childbearing, sickness and hard work. 

They are inveterate 
smokers. Inevitably their 
demand for tobacco. We had taken a large 
supply of rough Kayan tobacco with us and 
would give a little each day to those who worked 
for us, As long as they knew we had it they 
visited us frequently and were prepared to help 


men were 


cadgers and heavy 


first greeting was a 


us. Men, women and children smoked, down to 
the smallest. I remember watching a little girl 


of not more than three stand at her mother's 


By GUY ARNOLD 


which it lived and they 
moved as often as their 
hunting needs required. 
They prefer the she vows 


and avoid the sun’s 
rays, frequently com- 
plaining of the heat. 


They refused to cut the 
clearing for the air-drop 
to the expedition as 
this would mean work- 
ing in the Their 
skins in consequence 
were paler than tiwse 

the IKayans or other 
Borneo peoples and a 
few of them were almost 
white, Their  settle- 
ments are made in small 
clearings, allowing no 


sun, 


more light and open 
space than is necessary 
for the cluster of huts. 


A normal Penan camp 
had seven or eight huts 
to house fifty. or so 
people, and although 
two or three huts would 
be very small the larger 
ones are quite spacious, 
Except for the 
they are constructed 


rools 


entirely from saplings 
and small tree trunks, PENAN HEADMAN 
and the uprights, cross- THE BORNEO 


bars and roof frames 
are tied together by 
rattan, The floor of a good hut is raised three 
feet or so above ground level, though the poorer 
ones are built immediately upon the earth, The 
roofs are steeply inclined for the heavy rains to 
run off, and are made from tree bark or certain 
large leaves. If well made they keep the rain 
out for many months. Within a hut there are 
different floor levels; the fireplace is on the 
ground; sleeping platforms, a foot above normal 
floor level, are built at the sides, and odd little 
box alcoves are often added for particular pur- 
usually for childbearing or the very sick. 
The Penans do no cultivation of any sort. 
They collect the wild sago of the jungle and make 


poses, 


claimed forty-two differ 
sago, 


spatulate-ended 


each 


FROM THE NIBONG RIVER IM 


JUNGLE. The Penans are a nomadic people, ane 
live in groups of about fifty 


food-making process, mixing the s 
water and then treading it until 
hard mash ready for cooking. 


sago pith with f 
it becomes 4 
One old Pena 
ent ways of preparing 
though the two most common are a soft 
glutinous yellow-brow n ‘“‘pudding,”’ eaten with 
wooden sago chopsticks, 04} 
“dampers,’’ the dry sago being placed on the) 
embers of the fire until toasted. 

As hunters they are magnificent. A few of 
the headmen have recently acquired shotguns * 
but most of them use blowpipes and spears, while 
settlement has twenty or thirty dogs | 
Hunting of wild pig, deer, monkey and any othe) 


lap, cadging until the mother rolled some — it into starch food, gather wild fruits, of which 
tobacco in a leaf and gave it to her, She went to there is both variety and abundance in season, 
the fire, picked out a large burning ember and and hunt wild game. Sago trees are cut down 
lit the tobacco, then sat contentedly puffing in by the men and the pith beaten out with rough 
a corner, wooden hammers. This is then taken back to 

Hach group named itself-after the river on camp and the women will complete the 


game they sight—an occasional honey bear of 
clouded leopard—is done continually by the] 
men, Poison darts are used for pig and havé, 

paralysing effect after a few minutes, so the) 
animal cannot run but is brought to bay by the) 
dogs and then speared to death. A Penan car | 
judge the effect of wind exactly on a ten-incl 
dart from his blowpipe and aim accordingly | 

Once a young pig was caught alive. A hole) 
was made in the sinews of the hind leg and a long | 
piece of rattan attached to it. Then it wat | 
allowed to run so that the young boys coule 
practise spearing. 

They excel in jungle lore over all the other, 
Borneo peoplé, travelling extremely fast anc, 
noting signs and sounds undetected by anyone 
else. On several occasions I went out with é 
single Penan guide in jungle where he himsell, 
had never been before and where there were n@ 
paths. He would lead me in a wide circle 
coming back with uncanny accuracy to the poin’ 
from which we had started. Gordon Pickles, the | 
forester on the expedition, and I took the 
pictures illustrating this article. 

The Penans, living a nomadic jungle lif 
instead of in settled village communities, ar@ 
looked down upon by the other Borneo people anc 
our Kayan porters referred contemptuously t¢ 
them as ‘‘men of the jungle.”’ The following story), 
was told to explain why they lived aw onde ring), 
life in the jungle and why, in common with the, 
other Borneo tribes, they cannot read or w rite 

“All the people of Borneo were once the, 
same: Kayans, Kenyahs, Penans, L[Kelabits i 
They lived along the banks of the Balui river 
: In this river there was a great stone which) 

ae ya POTS pet 3 en : Y blocked the flow of water and narrowed it inte!) 

a dangerous gorge. One day they decided to cut} 
CAMP. down the stone so as to make travel up rivel)) 


rg 


PENAN 


JUNGLE 


The average camp has seven or eight huts 
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possible. Until then all of them could write and 
eak the same language, for it we gift from 

cod. The writing of them all was inscribed on 
the great stone in the river. So, before cutting it 
jdown, all the people assembled and wrote the 
language on paper in order to keep a record of it 
vfter the stone had been destroyed. 

The Malays and White Men put the 

aper with the writing on in their 

uats. The Kayans and Kenyahs 

swallowed theirs, while the Penans 

jut the paper into their loin-cloths. 

Chen they cut the stone down. 
“But the waters it released 

used a great flood; all the canoes 

were overturned and the men 

forced to swim. The flood was s 
jilarge that it swamped all their 

villages and forced the people to 

flee in different directions. The 

Malays went to the coast, others 

went and settled in different river 
valleys and the Penans scattered 
) 


into the jungle. 

“Everyone had been forced to 
swim and get soaking wet. Only the 
White Men and Malays kept cheir 
vriting dry, for it was in their hats. 
[he Kayans had swallowed theirs 

sand could not retrieve it; the 
?enans found theirs wet when they 
took it out of their ldin-cloths and 
could not decipher it. This is why 
ithe Penans, Kayans and_ other 
‘Borneo people cannot read or 
vrite, while the White Man and 
‘Malays can. 
“Once they had split up each 
‘group of people forgot the past 
‘customs they had enjoyed together 
‘and developed different languages 
because some had short tongues, 
others long ones. In this way 
athe Pena found themselves 
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n darts are used for hunting wild pig. 
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heavy smokers” 
separated from the other people and have stayed 
roaming in the jungle ever since.” 

This is a delightful tale, though not com- 
mon to the Penans and probably not theirs in 
origin. With typical Penan ingenuity they 
introduce the white man into the story with the 
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(Right) PENAN MEN. “They are inveterate cz 


Mala o as to explain why they could read and 
write, 

They were quite unreliable and sometimes 
liars, dirty, petulant and wearyingly persistent 
cadgers, yet humorous, strong, attractive and 
very friendly. 


tht) A GROUP OF PENAN CHILDREN 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


‘ , YONDERING, Miss Florence Nightingale 
said, was as bad as yawning. I accept the 
stern lady’s verdict. Both are doubtless 
futile. I have been spending a rainy afternoon 
in that particularly futile form of wondering in 
which we golfers indulge—namely, in thinking 
idly what would have happened if something 
else had not happened first. I am not so foolish 
as the people who lay it down as a mathematical 
certainty that if so and so had not kicked his 
ball by mistake in the third round, or found it in 
a broken bottle in the second round, he would 
have won the open championship by precisely 
the one stroke which that misfortune cost him. 
I have been reflecting on what might have 
happened if the Championship had been played 
under the conditions which will apparently be 
in force this summer. On the last day the players 
with the highest scores for the first two rounds, 
who are on the face of it least likely to win, will 
start first and those with the lowest scores will 
start last. Therefore that pampered person the 
spectator will be sure of seeing an exciting finish, 
very possibly one depending on the last putt. 
I am not altogether in love with the system, 
although it certainly produced some dramatic 
finishes in professional tournaments last year, 
one of which, at Barnton, I watched on tele- 
vision. However I am not arguing; only won- 
dering. 
* * * 

First of all, there is one thing that used to 
happen but can hardly happen again, namely, 
that a player should be mistaken as to the score 
of his nearest rival and so imagine himself to 
have tied for the championship when he has, in 
fact, lost it by a stroke. He would now be very 
probably playing with that rival, or if not play- 
ing so near him as not to have to depend on 
casual and fallacious information, 

I am always a little sceptical as to stories 
of such a mistake, but there are three of them 
which I believe to be true. First, there is the 
case of Braid and Jack White at Sandwich in 
1904, as to which there is no doubt at all since 
it depends on Braid’s word. He thought he 
wanted a four to tie and played the last hole 
accordingly—safely to the back of the green in 
two, carefully a foot or so short with his first 
putt and then in. His must have been a horrid 
awakening, for he must have believed he could 
beat Jack White in a tie. Six years earlier, at 
Prestwick in 1898, there is a more dubious case. 
Park wanted a three to tie with Vardon at the 
home hole, and is said to have been told it was 
a three to win. He carefully laid a not very long 


PARKING WITHOUT LIGHTS 


his unlighted car on the road during hours 

of darkness while he supped at the Assem- 
bly Rooms. His indignation was great. Ever 
since he bought a car twenty and more years 
ago he had left it so, and none had gainsaid. 
Others had, too; the practice had never been 
challenged. Had not old custom created a right 
to use that bit of the road for parking? 

Long and unchallenged usage may, indeed, 
develop into a right. You take a short cut to 
church across the fields. The farmer is com- 
placent; he does not interrupt your unsanctioned 
trespass; for full twenty years you use the path. 
You have thereby acquired a right of way that 
cannot now be denied. 

Moreover, our law, giving not simply a 
private right but one enjoyed by the public at 
large, is to some little extent based upon im- 
memorial antiquity; the custom, now recognised 
as law, has been with us so long that “the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 
This does not mean, as one might think, that the 
custom began so long ago that no man alive can 
remember its origin. At the outset it did mean 
that. But avery strange thing occurred in Eng- 
lish law. Legal memory became a convention, 
a fiction; it became a different thing from 
human memory. The rigid rule was, and still is, 
that memory reaches back to 1189, when 
Richard I began his reign. When a custom 


r NHE police summoned him: he had left 


putt dead on a slippery green, was down in four 
and then heard the grim truth. That is the story, 
but I was not there and I admit that I doubt 
if Willie Park would have played safe in those 
circumstances. 

The third instance was a tragic one in which 
figured that fine little golfer from South America, 
Jurado. It was at Carnoustie in 1931. Armour 
was leading; Jurado had been throwing strokes 
away but still had a four at the home hole to tie 
and hit a good tee shot. Those who know the 
hole know that the second is a long shot over 
the burn. It needed a long one that day, but the 
general impression was that Jurado could do it; 
at any rate that he would try. To the amaze- 
ment of the crowd, he played short, chipped 
over and got a five. Then we learnt that 
Jurado had not been told the score; he did not 
then, I think, know English very well, and 
believed a five would serve. If this was so it 
must have been a shock to find he had so 
tamely surrendered. 

* * * 

There is another point about this new 
system; it largely does away with the advantage 
of the man who gets an early start on the 
last day and so sets up a target which the other 
men have to aim at and generally miss by just 
one miserable stroke. The instance that I re- 
member best is that of Jim Barnes at Prestwick 
in 1925. He was away quite soon, though 
exactly how soon I cannot remember; at any 
rate, relatively early in the afternoon he finished 
in a 74 for a total of 300. There were one or two 
people close behind who might beat him, but 
there was one who clearly ought to beat him, 
Macdonald Smith, who only needed a last round 
of 78. Barnes was saying he had little chance, 
but J. H. Taylor buoyed him up, saying that he 
had got his score up on the board and the others 
had to shoot at it. How right J. H. was! 
Compston wanted a 74 to tie and he took 75; 
Ray wanted 72 and he failed splendidly with a 
73. Then came poor Macdonald Smith, hemmed 
in by a surging mob of Scottish patriots who did 
not care whether he was an American Scot but 
knew he was a Scot and frantically wanted him 
to win. He took 82, and I believe to the day of 
his death misunderstood that too sympathetic 
crowd that almost squeezed him to death. 

Of other early starters who did well I recall 
Gene Sarazen at Prince’s, Sandwich, in 1932; 
but he won so comfortably that I doubt if any- 
thing could have stopped him. That he started 
early I remember from the fact of the optimistic 
fat man who said to me that Havers, who had 


originated after 1189, it could not be of 
immemorial antiquity; it could not, therefore, 
have the force of law. 

It was the Statute of Westminster in 1275 
that made the rule; the statute barred a claim 
to land unless the claimant, or one through 
whom he claimed, had possessed the land at 
some time after 1189. And now it has come 
about that English law endows man with a 
memory extending over seven and a half cen- 
turies, some approach to Mammon’s “Those 
thoughts that wander through eternity.” In 
practice, though, when a customary usage has 
lasted as long as the oldest inhabitant can re- 
member, perhaps fifty years or so, the law 
assumes that it does go back to the occasion 
of the lion-hearted king. But not when it is 
shown that the custom must have arisen since 
then. In Simpson vy. Wells (Q.B., 1872) a claim 
based upon customary usage was defeated. The 
right claimed was to erect stalls at sessions time 
in order to hire servants. But it was the Statute 
of Labourers in Edward III’s reign that gave 
directions for hiring servants; the usage must, 
therefore, have been within legal memory. We 
must note, too, that English law is capricious in 
its recognition of customary rights. In Smith v. 
Andrews (Ch. 1891) it was held that a public 
right to fish in a non-tidal river could not be 
acquired, no matter how prolonged the unin- 
terrupted custom had been. 
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not yet started, had “‘only to do a 69 to bea 
him.”’ I said, in a possibly rather sarcastic tone 
“Yes, only.”’ The fat man said: ‘What! don” 
you think he’ll do it?” And left me in disgus) 
as an unpatriotic renegade. 

There have been two or three famous 
occasions on the last day when the two mos: 
likely winners have been drawn together ani 
have had to fight it out stroke by stroke. Or 
we all recalled the other day when poor oe 
Whitcombe died. He and Adams had to pl 
together in the hurricane that blew at Sandwi 
in 1938. Adams led by asingle stroke, 141 agains, 
142, after two rounds, and Whitcombe jus, 
caught and “‘snodded”’ him by two strokes i R, 
the end. Those two would probably have h 
to play together under the new system, but the, 
would have come late in the day and had Cottos 
not behind but in front of them. : 

Just such another pair, also often quote, 
were Bobby Jones and Al Watrous at St. Anne 
in 1926. (I see, by the way, that Watrous, - 
late in the fifties, has just won the Senior Cham 
pionship of America.) Their combat has 
so often described, culminating in Bobby 
famous second to the 17th out of sand, th 
I will say no more about it; but one little poin 
does occur to me. Walter Hagen was hard on 
their heels, only two behind Bobby with ony, 
round to go, and if the players had been se 
out in threes, as is done in America and wi 
done in that tournament at Barnton, those thr 
might well have played together. This is, 
course, a wild piece of imagination, but what 
finish they would have made of it! I should n 
like to have been one of the stewards trying 
keep that crowd back. 


* Oe * 


And, apropos of stewards, I must not forge 
the greatest instance of all of the two leade 
being drawn together on the last day, namel 
Vardon and Taylor in the last year before t 
first World War. Those stewards really did hav~ 
a tough time of it, especially with the miners 
who openly declared that they cared nothing ce 
the players but had come to see the play. I kno 
Macdonald Smith had a hard ordeal, but I believ. 
Taylor and Vardon had a worse. Nobody el 
had, humanly speaking, a chance of winning a , 
the whole of that frenzied mob wanted to wate). 
nobody else. That seems to me the danger | 
come pouring in with the last couple. No doub), 
it will be very exciting, but I shall hope in m> 
cowardly way to be watching from a nice, safe 
balcony. | 
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this new plan, that one vast united crowd 


By W. J. WESTON 


And customary usage, however inveterate 
cannot give a legal right when Parliament ha’ 
said otherwise. The statute may have slept ur 
disturbed; but no length of contrary usage cay 
cancel it. Parliament alone can do that. Th) 
statute, though long flouted with impunity | 
remains law; it may start out of sleep to penalis: | 
a transgressor of its provisions. 

Much more to the point, so far as concern} 
our indignant correspondent, is this: to invok 
inveterate custom in order to establish a right 1} 
quite futile when a recent decree of Parliamen }) 
conflicts with it. Such a decree is the Roacy 
Transport Lighting Act, 1927: “every vehicl® 
on any road shall during the house of darknes} 
carry: (a) two lamps, each showing to the fron’) 
a white light visible from a reasonable distance } 
(6) one lamp showing to the rear a red ligh 
visible from a reasonable distance.”’ That i: 
comprehensive; but the Minister of Transpor } 
has Parliament’s authority to make exceptions | 
He has made one in the Road Vehicles Lightinj 
Regulations, 1954: “The Chief Officer of Polic ) 
of any police area, if satisfied that any-part 0} 
any road within such area specially set. aside fo }) 
the parking of vehicles is adequately lighted 
may give his consent to the use of such parkin, |) 
place by vehicles without lights.’’ Custom or n | 
custom, unless the Chief Police Officer has give!) 
his consent, it is an offence to park your car on |) 
road without its showing lights. 
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WAS interested in Ian Niall’s recent reference 

to English truffles. A few years ago I went to 

Winterslow, in Wiltshire, to try to pick 
up the dimming scent of the English truffle. My 
visit was to Alfred Collins, the son of the old 
truffle hunter of the same names who was the 
last to follow this now dead rural pursuit. From 
him I gathered some interesting reminiscences 
and information. 

His father, he told me, hunted truffles with 
his dogs for 60 years. The principal hunting 
grounds were the big country estates and, as the 
truffle season follows roughly the season of game, 
he was a welcome guest at many of the shoots 
where he found the truffles for the stuffing, and 
was doubtless a subject of quizzical interest to 
the.guests. His son told me he received a pound 
a day with all expenses paid and often had a car 
put at his disposal. 

In between invitations to the country 
houses he hunted truffles within a 20-mile 
radius of Winterslow in the Wiltshire-Hamp- 
shire border country. He would set off on his 
bicycle, a canvas bag on the handlebars, and 
two dogs, carried in the huge pockets of his 
coat, from which, one button being done up, 
their heads were allowed to protrude. These were 
usually curly-coated terrier types with a dash 
of poodle, as single-minded as bloodhounds 
when on the truffle trail. 

The last well-remembered dog was called 
Major, a spaniel poodle cross, who served his 
jfather for 14 years. Mr. Collins always carried 
some truffles in his pockets, and the method of 
training was to rub the dog’s nose with truffle, 
hide it under a tree and set it digging for the 
scent for tit-bit rewards. The dogs were, in fact, 
extremely fond of truffles and would eat them 
as fast as they found them, if allowed. 

Truffles near the surface were scratched out 
by the dogs, but, for the deeper ones, the 
truffler carried a special tool known as a truffle 
spike with which he dug them out, to avoid 
exhausting the dogs. It weighed nine and a half 
pounds and had a spike at one end and a two- 
pronged fork at the other. 

The richest finds came from under the 
beech trees on the soils of the south-west 
counties, and a big fall of beech mast in the 
autumn was regarded by Mr. Collins as a 
favourable augury for the truffle season. 

He would also say that they were most 
plentiful in wet seasons, and that a dry coat and 
an empty bag went together. He remembers 
that where the scent of a fully ripened truffle 
was strong his father was able to smell 
it out himself. Leaning over the gate into 
some woodland he would sniff the air with a 
wrinkling nose and the words: “Truffles there 
to-morrow, boy.’ He always hunted in light 


he 
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IN SEARCH OF A TRUFFLE 


By JOHN L. JONES 
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HUNTER 


TRUFFLES FOUND BY THE LATE ALFRED COLLINS, THE CELEBRATED TRUFFLE 
HUNTER OF WINTERSLOW, WILTSHIRE, ABOUT 20 YEARS AGO 


plimsoles, so as to feel the truffles near the 
surface with his feet. 

The size varied from a “pea to a Jaffa 
orange.’ The average was a few ounces, though 
Alfred Collins once dug one up above a pound 
and a half in weight. The price was 2s. 6d., 
later 5s. or more, per lb. Through the season 
truffles were sent to all parts of Britain by post. 

The present postmistress of Winterslow 
has even to-day an inclination to wrinkle her 
nose when she harks back to the days of Truffle 
Post. The truffles were brought in by Mr. 
Collins done up in 2-lb. shoe boxes, and there 
were often far too many for the little office to 
handle even with an extra postman. They went 
out three times a week and the surplus to the 
postman’s bag had to wait until the morrow 
but not longer, for their penetrating, earthy 
smell, with a hint of ripe gorgonzola added, 
made the whole office reek and saturated the 
mail bags. (Recipients of letters during the 
season have been known to remark on the 
strange effluvium which came with the letters 
from Winterslow!) Even eggs assimilated their 
all-pervading odour. But Mrs. Pearce, the post- 
mistress, who was often given truffles by Alfred 
Collins as gentle thanks, has almost a loving 
inflection when she remarks: “Truffles are nice 


NOTABLE PAINTINGS OF COUNTRY SCENES 


with bread and butter, but in rabbit stew they 
are perfection.’’ Now there are neither rabbits 
nor truffles. 

Apart from flavourings and truffle stuffings, 
the English truffle is said to be at its best well 
boiled and served piping hot with plenty of 
butter. The black, warty outer skin is scraped 
off to get at the grey-pink flesh underneath, and 
to facilitate this a former practice was to serve 
truffles in a napkin so that they could be more 
easily dealt with. Describing unique flavours is 
not really possible, for there is nothing with 
which to compare them, but a common epithet 
to describe the English truffle seems to have 
been “nutty.” Alfred Collins, Jun., who 
remembers being given the “small ones”’ after 
numberless hunts, says that people used to eat 
them raw with bread and butter. 

Meanwhile virtually nothing remains of the 
old truffler’s equipment. The spike has dis- 
appeared, but there are still a few truffles 
preserved in an old tin box kept by his son. 
They are a quarter of a century old and cer- 
tainly the oldest and probably the last truffles 
to be found by a professional in England. In 
between truffle hunting seasons the old man 
followed the trade of a hurdle-maker, in which 
he has been followed by his son Alfred. 


ON A TRAINING GALLOP NEAR CHILDREY, BERKSHIRE, AND OUTSIDE THE SHOW-RING, GLOUCESTER HORSE SHOW. 
Two of the paintings of country scenes by Michael Lyne on show at Messrs. Frost and Reed’s galleries, Bristol, for about a fortnight from to-day 
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s 
THE LADY-KILLER 
LIX, \re farm-Vvard cocks often mur- 

derers? Three weeks ago my house- 
keeper found a fine black hen on the 
ground dead; the body was still warm, 

At first it was thought to be the work 

of a rat ora fox, but on looking at the 

cock she saw that he was covered with 
his vietim's blood, The fowls were not 


at once separated, and a day or two 
later another hen was attacked, but 
saved just in time, The cock was 


sacrificed, 

Is there a reason for such a crime? 
There were only one cock and five hens; 
he was a last year’s bird, bred here 
from a bought sitting, They were in a 
good run and lacked nothing, so far as 
BEATRIX CHARLES (Mrs.), 
Val de Menton, A.-M., 


is known 
Le Baousset, 
France. 

| Though the males of some breeds 
of fowl are particularly pugnacious, 
it is most unusual for one to attack a 
female, A possible explanation is that 
this cock had cause to chide the hen, 
so to speak, and in pecking her drew 
blood, the taste and sight of which 
induced him to press the attack more 
savagely and relentlessly, Having 
accounted for one bird in that way, he 
might have acquired a taste for belli- 


gerence and attacked the second hen 
gratuitously,-Ep, | 
OSPREYS NESTING IN 


BRITAIN 


Sir, Apropos of your recent editorial 
note about ospreys nesting in Scot- 
land, your readers may be interested 


in the enclosed mid-19th-century print 
of the island and castle of l’rechelan,or 
Innis Fraoch, in Loch, Awe, Argyll- 
shire, which was once a nesting-place 
of the ‘water eagle’ or osprey. 
Hamerton, in his /sles of Loch Awe 
(1859), stated: 

The wall still vears a gable, 

Jor vears 

1 water eagle builded undisturbed, 

By hey at last deserted. 

The nest was on top of the sole 
remaining chimney of the ruined 
castle ANGuS lL. MACNAGHTEN, Had- 
leigh House, Windsor, Berkshire. 


GINGERBREAD 
MOULDS 


Sir,-—-You recently published photo- 
graphs of gingerbread moulds, the 
designs of which were, in effect, politi- 
eal cartoons. ‘The enclosed photo- 
graphs, from the Museum of English 


where 


FINE 


Rural Life at Reading, show some 
rather more sophisticated examples. 


CQUINTR Ys SBE = Bib RGA yeu ae 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Pit, 
ml a 


GINGERBREAD MOULDS, 


See letter: 


They were in the Lavinia Smith Col- 
lection and are, I believe, French. 

In the first photograph the top 
row depicts three soldiers, the second 
row evidently female workers in 


A HORSE CHESTNUT ROOT 


garden, cornfield and vineyard, and the 
third row musicians, The figure in the 
second photograph might almost be 
a portrait, 

It surprised me to learn from 
Dorothy Hartley’s Food in England 
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PROBABLY OF FRENCH ORIGIN 


Fine Gingerbread Moulds 


that the gilt on the gingerbread was, in 
fact, genuine, and that “gold leaf is 
quite harmless and a little goes a very 
long way,’’ She recommends white of 
egg as an adhesive. Such decorated 


THAT BLOCKED A 3}3-in. DRAINPIPE 


See letter: Damage by Roots 


sweetmeats, this writer remarks, were 
originally used as a mediaeval gift in 
the same way as boxes of chocolates 
are used to-day.—MARGARET JONES 
(Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, Preston 
Wynne, Herefordshire. 


A 19th-CENTURY PRINT 
ARGYLLSHIRE, 


OF 


THE 


ISLAND AND CASTLE 
A century ago ospreys nested on the chimney of the ruined castle 


See letter: Ospreys Nesting in Britain 


OF FRECHELAN, 


IN LOCH AWE, 


VERSE AS AN AID TO 
NAVIGATION 


Srtr,—Can any of your readers remen® 
ber the full version of a poem con) 
monly used 30—and possibly man” 
more—years ago as an aid to memor. 
by the Trinity House pilots operatin 
round the English coast? The part © 
it which I recall runs as follows: 
First the Dudgeon, then the Spurm 
Flamborough Head is next on turte, 
When Flamborough Head vou hat 
passed by 

Whitby L ight is drawing nigh. ) 
Two white flashes, then a ved, 4 

) 

{ 


Shows the light on Flamboroug 
Head. - 
Neither the Trinity House nor th» 
Librarian of the National Maritim? 
Museum, Greenwich, can help me! 
R. c. R. Brass, Rua Acre, 47, Rio @& 
Janeiro, Brazil. 4 


DAMAGE BY ROOTS | 


Sir,—In view of the recent corres 
pondence about damage done by tre 
roots, I thought the remarkabl 
example that I have just photographe:! 
would interest many of your readem 
and provide a graphic warning. 

This horse chestnut root grey, 
into a 3}-in. glazed drainpipe systems, 
gaining entrance from a clinker- filles 
sump. It completely blocked the drai¥ 
with a solid mass of fine roots just ove 
6 ft. long and was extremely difficul 
to extract. The offending tree was quits 
a small one, only about six inches L 
diameter, and two to three y yards fror®) 
the pipe line.—M. Nimmo, Leigh Cottage 
Sleaford, Bordon, Hampshire. 


WOLF-DOG CROSSES — 
Sir,—The amusing article by J. Wen 
worth Day entitled The Day I Met t 
Fox-dog (December 20, 1956) put m 


FOR A DISTANCE OF SIX FEE?) 


in mind of an event which took plac 
here 20 years or more ago. Much) 
excitement was caused by reports! 
which came from the region of cattle 
ranches and almost inaccessible wilde 
ness, a few miles to the south of herey 
of the return of the timber wolf. These, 
animals, of course, had been extinct it} 
this region for many years, but thé 
facts were well authenticated: smal 
packs of wolves had been seen; they, 
had even killed and carried off a few) 
calves. 3 
Interest was maintained for somé) 
time, and fresh depredations were re: 
ported before an explanation was), 
forthcoming. Several of the animal 
having been shot and examined, it wa‘ 
at last decided that they originate 
from a cross between a coyote (that 
small cousin of the wolf, sometime 
called the prairie wolf, which wa: 
common here then and yet survives 1 
reduced numbers) and an Alsatian. 
They were all eventually shot, o 
otherwise died, for after a short tim 
nothing further was heard of them.— 
DONNAN JEFFERS, Tor House, Routé 
2, Box 36, Carmel, California, U.S.A 


FOX-DOGS IN FICTION 
Sir,—Captain Frederick Marry atl 
(1 792- 1848) seems to have thought) 
fox-dog crosses quite common during, 
the Protectorate as game dogs. 

In The Children of the New Forest), 
the verderer, Jacob Armitage, owned |i. 
“Smoker, a large dog, cross-bred” 
between the fox and bloodhound.” 
Later in the story one of the children) 
goes to Lymington to get “some of) 
the right sort of puppies there, just 
hke Smoker’’—and again: “he had \, 


q 


promise of two puppies, and that he 
had chosen them; they were the same 
breed as Smoker.’’—ARAMINTA Low 
(Mrs.), 4, Eaton-tervace, S.W.1. 


WHERE DO HORNETS GO 
AT NIGHT? 


S1r,—Referring to your issue of 
January 10, in which Mr. Nott-Bower 
gives an amusing account of the 
attempt he and his friends made to 
take a hornets’ nest, he says at the end: 
“T do not know enough about their 
{hornets’] habits to guess where all the 
rest had gone.” 

Perhaps I can throw some light 
on the subject. I remember at home 
there was a hornets’ nest in the roots 
of a red arbutus tree, which Mr. Henry 
Elwes, the joint author of The Trees 
of Great Britain and Iveland, said was 
the finest he had ever seen. My grand- 
father thought the hornets’ nest was 
so near the house that it would be well 
to destroy it, and he told the head 
gardener, John Upton, to do so. 
Upton thought it could be taken in the 
‘same way as a wasps’ nest, and at 
night he made a mixture of gunpowder 
and saltpetre, as we used to do as boys, 
lighted the end of it and put it into 


the hole leading to the hornets’ nest, 
poured some tar into the hole, and put 
a turf sod on the top of it, thinking in 
this way to keep all the hornets in the 
nest, so that they would be all des- 
troyed by the morning. Next morning, 
so far from the hornets’ being des- 
troyed, every window on that side of 
the house had several of them on it. 

It seems that hornets do not go to 
bed like other respectable creatures; 
they lie out, very much, I think, in the 
prass. The result was that when they 
wished to go home in the morning, 
they found the door closed. We got 
rid of them not by taking the nest, but 
simply by killing them on the windows 
f the house. No doubt Mr. Nott- 
Bower found out that the reason 
there were not many hornets in the 
nest he took was that they had not 
frome home for the night.—STANLEY 
PMARLING, Littleworth House, Amberley, 
Gloucestershire. 


FOR RESTING THE 
COFFIN | 


/51r,—The photograph of the cattle 
vrid at the entrance to the church at 
5t. Levan, Cornwall (January 31), has 
nother interesting feature, that of the 
coffin stone and seats on either 
pide. 


I have seen these at one or two 
other places in Cornwall and under- 
‘tand that the reason for them was 
hat in bygone days when the coffin 
was carried to the church on the 
‘houlders of the villagers they would 
place the coffin on the stone in the 
niddle and rest themselves on the 
eats before proceeding into the 
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church for the funeral service.— 
M. Buckwortn, 44, Grenoble-gardens, 
Palmers Green, N.13. 


INTELLIGENT TITS 


Sir,—I have seen a tit behaving in 
exactly the same way as noted by your 
correspondent (January 24). I hada 
thin bamboo fixed outside a window, 
with a string about 18 inches long tied 
to the end; a fair-sized piece of fat was 
swinging from it. This was to try to 
frustrate the persistent efforts of the 
sparrows to seize the fat. Suddenly 
I saw a tit—a blue one as far as I can 
remember—perch at the end of the 
bamboo and pull up the string by 
degrees in his beak, placing his foot 
firmly on each piece as it came up to 
prevent it from slipping back. When 
the fat was on the bamboo he had a 
fine feed.—Joan W. PortMAN, Offleys, 
Charminster, Dorchester, Dorset. 


THE CARVER’S MARK? 


Srr,—There is one interesting detail in 
the Ludlow misericord, which forms 
the main subject of Mr. James 
Winny’s fascinating article ('anuary 
3), that he has not mentioned. This 


THE CART-SHED AT GRINDON FARM, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
BEFORE THE WAR 


See letter: Attractive Farm Buildings 


is the inscribed plant mark on the left 
of the tip-up seat. It appears on seven 
other misericords in the church, and 
the church guide explains it as being 
the carver’s signature; these seats, it 
says, are older than the rest, and date 
from the 14th century. This curious 
signature shows clearly on the carving 
of a buttery scene illustrated in the 
enclosed photograph. On this particular 
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misericord, however, it has been 
repeated three more times on 
the base. —MIDLANDER, Birmingham. 


FLOWERS FROM THE 
BARK 


S1r,— The illustrations with Mr. Hell- 
yer’s article on greenhouse climbers 
were indeed attractive, though few of 
these plants are, I fear, available 
commercially; one would need special 
connections to acquire them! <Aga- 
petes macrantha is an extreme case: I 
doubt if there are more than half a 
dozen plants in the country, because 
it is extremely difficult to propagate. 
The plant at Wisley is always worth a 
visit in the winter months because, as 
Mr. Hellyer says, it is so striking and 
original, and it carries its flowers for 
several weeks. Flowers which appear 
directly from the bark of a plant 
always seem rather odd: there are 
quite a number of such plants, of 
course, including the familiar Judas 
tree and a number of tropical plants. 
The accompanying photograph shows 
one of the latter, photographed in a 
private collection; it is the Brazilian 
Goethea cauliflova, which is, surpris- 
ingly enough, a relation of the mallow. 
The showy parts of the flower are 
bracts, which are creamy with red 
veining. The family of agapetes is 
equally surprising; it is a relation of 
the heathers and rhododendrons.— 
A. J. ASHER, N.W.3. 


ATTRACTIVE FARM 
BUILDINGS 


S1r,—In A Countryman’s Notes in your 
issue of January 10 Mr. Ian Niall dis- 
cusses the beauty of groups of old farm 
buildings compared with the utilitar- 
ian galvanised iron and asbestos which 
now disfigure the countryside. I 
thought your readers might care to 
see the enclosed photograph of the old 
cart-shed at Grindon Farm, in north 
Northumberland. It was taken shortly 
before the war, hence the row of carts. 
Such things are rarely in use now. 
But the old shed remains the same, 
and with its red pantile roof still 
makes a pleasant picture, which 
unfortunately cannot be seen from 
a road.—D. C. Parr (Miss), Grindon 


Corner, Berwick-upon-Tweed, North- 
umberland. 
PUZZLE OF THE DEAD 


STARLINGS 


S1r,—Leitholm is a typical Scotch 
village with houses on either side of a 
straight road for some 300 yards. 
Electric cables on wood poles, a few 
of which carry street Jamps, run along 
one side with frequent feeders to 
houses across the road. Some two 
miles to the north, and on rather higher 
ground, are pastures beloved of geese, 
which call there each winter without 
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THE BRAZILIAN GOETHEA 

CAULIFLORA, WHICH HAS 

FLOWERS GROWING DIRECT 
FROM THE BARK 


See letter: Flowers from the Bark 


fail during migration. They are never 
shot. 

The Saturday evening before 
Christmas was foggy—not pea-soup, 
but thick enough to slow all traffic to 
20 m.p.h. Between 7 and 9 o’clock 
geese were heard. This frequently 
happens in winter, but the noise is 
usually that of geese on passage, ap- 
proaching and receding. That even- 
ing, however, the noise was different. 
Several people noted that the geese 
sounded lower than usual and seemed 
to be flying round the village. Inter- 
mittently, starlings were heard in 
flight and one person reported that 
later in the evening starlings had 
scrabbled at his window-panes. No 
one apparently found these events 
sufficiently odd to cause him to go out 
of doors to investigate. 

Next morning between 80 and 
120 starlings were picked up dead in 
or around the cottages. They lay 
haphazard, and a few had lodged in 
the gutters. They were in good con- 
dition physically, but many had 
broken wings and some broken necks. 
Obviously they had been in collision, 
but with what and why? 

Local opinion is quite certain they 
died as a result of collision with the 
geese. But would impact between 
geese and starlings be expected to 
result in such a holocaust? It is true 
that the relative velocity could have 


BUTTERY SCENE CARVED ON A MISERICORD AT LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE. 
left-hand side is believed to be the carver’s mark 
See letter: The Carver’s Mark ? 


The plant on the 
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so tired, blundered into 
the houses and were 
killed. — Ep. | 


WATER FROM 
THE TAIL 


Sir,—In your issue of 
November 22, 1956, you 
had an illustration of an 
antique jug in the shape 
of a cow. I enclose a 
photograph of the jug 
that I use for watering 
my gin in Portugal. It 
was made at a remote 
village in the Alemtejo 


called Niza, which is 
famed for its decorated 
pottery. My pig keeps 


the water wonderfully 
cool, and pours it out of 


A PORTUGUESE WATER JUG IN THE the tail—Huvtpine V. 

SHAPE OF A PIG. It pours from the tail BEAMISH,  Portalegre, 
See letter: Water from the Tail Portugal. 

been up to 90 m.p.h., and a 4-02. WHO WAS THE JOCKEY ? 


starling struck by the downward beat 
of the leading edge of a goose’s wing 
would have little chance of survival. 
But birds do not collide in flight. 

The owner of the goose fields 
confirmed that the fog was thicker up 
there and is sure that the geese that 
night, being unable to identify their 
proper landing ground, were circling 
over the village near by while they 
considered the situation. The few 
street lamps, the only lights for miles, 
would be their nearest landmark. 

The local starlings do not ordin- 
arily fly at night, and if these starlings 
were migrating and were attracted by 
the lights they could readily have 
landed on the roofs. Starlings and 
geese, however, are not often airborne 
in proximity and in the conditions 
prevailing might have been unaware 
of each other’s presence. 

The distribution of the bodies 
showed that it was not a case of 
exhausted birds dashing themselves 
against the lamps, or against any par- 
ticular obstacle. Could the disaster 
have been caused by panic among the 
starlings due to a totally unexpected 
encounter with the geese?—A. G. 
Bates (Lt.-Col.), Coldstream, Ber- 
wickshive. 

[We do not think that what befell 
the starlings was the result of an en- 
counter with the geese. Although our 
correspondent states that this was not 
a case of exhausted birds dashing 
themselves against any particular ob- 
tacle, we consider that exhaustion had 
a good deal to do with their deaths. 
What may have happened, we sug- 
gest, is this. The starlings, which were 
migrants, arrived in Berwickshire ex- 
hausted after crossing the North Sea. 
They reached the village of Leitholm 
and a number, deflected by much 
less powerful lights than would nor- 
mally deflect them because they were 


Srr,— In reply to the letter from Mr. 
Carmichael (January 10), the Jockey 
in the cartoon was the Duke of Cum- 
berland. The Colonel was evidently 
the Duke of Wellington, who was 
endeavouring to undermine Cumber- 
land’s influence over the King, but it 
is doubtful whether the suggested 
intrigue to replace the Duke of Cla- 
rence (Old Shiver my Timbers) or 
Princess Victoria (Kentina) as a suc- 
cessor to the throne was _ seriously 
entertained by him. The cartoon by 
John Doyle, who signed his work with 
the monogram H.B., was published 
by Thomas McLean in 1829, and the 
Duke of Kent, who died in 1820, could 
not have figured in the print. The 
Colonel, a famous racehorse, was the 
winner of the St. Leger Stakes in 1828. 
—H. G. G. J., W.2. 


Str,—Mr. Carmichael’s Jockey is 
the Duke of Cumberland, the next 
in succession after the heirs alluded 
to and the most hated man in Eng- 
land, whose potential accession was 
universally dreaded. His being made 
a jockey alludes to his prowess as a 
cavalry officer and also to his spare 
figure beside those of his gross brothers. 
The colours recall Byron’s Assyrian 

“gleaming in purple and gold,”’ but 
this would be rather far-fetched; are 
they perhaps Cumberland’s own rac- 
ing colours, or those of his regiment, 
the 15th Dragoons? 

Kentina is not the Duke of 
Kent, but (Alexandrina) Victoria her- 
self; Cumberland was widely believed 
to be plotting to set her aside from the 
succession, hence “ give her the go-by”’ 
as opposed to merely “ distancing’”’ her 
uncles.—P. B. S. ANDREWS (Lt.-Col.), 
The Manor House, Mavesfield, Sussex. 

[We have also to thank several 
other correspondents for writing to 
the same effect.—ED.] 


THE DOVECOTE AT PENMON PRIORY, ANGLESEY. 


The Penmon Dovecote 


See letter: 
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THE SHEEP THAT 
REMEMBERED 


Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
in the following extract from a letter 
written to me by a farmer’s wife in 
North Wales. ‘“‘Two winters ago the 
weather was very severe—we had 
many losses with all our care—and I 
had 17 lambs to feed every 4 hours, 
night and day for 3 weeks and after that 
day time only, until they were quite 
big. I had names for them all, and I 
adored them all. 

“ After. the sheep had _ been 
weaned, they were sent off to a far 
meadow, among other sheep. Several 
months later they were brought home 
at shearing time. When it heard 
my voice, one huge one jumped into 
my arms, and licked my face. I was 
in tears. The men had been try- 
ing to catch it and failed, 
so you can imagine how 
touched they were to see 
this great woolly sheep 
tearing out of a crowd of 
300, and running to me. 
Just after hearing me 
speak it remembered 
the voice after all that 
time!’’—AILEEN GORDON 
(Mrs.), Angmering Green, 
Sussex. 


A ROYAL 
FALCONER 


Sir,—In his interesting 
articles on Euston Hall, 
Suffolk, Mr. Arthur 
Oswald refers to the fact 
that “in March, 1666, he 
{Lord Arlington j got him- 
self made keeper of the 
game at Euston and for 
ten miles round.”’ Per- 
haps falconers as well as 
the under-keepers would 
come under his manage- 
ment. 

In the churchyard 
at Great Livermere, an 
adjacent parish to Eus- 
ton, there is a_head- 
stone, shown in the ac- 
companying photograph, 
commemorating William 


Sakings, who died in 
1689. The inscription 
states that “he was 


forkner to King Charles 
ye Is King Charles ye 2d King James 
ye 2d Aged 78 Years.’’ In his will he 
describes himself as ‘“‘ William Sakins, 
of Livermere mag. Gent.’—F. A. 
GrrLInG, Lawford, Essex. 


THE PENMON DOVECOTE 


Sir,—In your issue of January 24 
Miss Verney makes a slip in saying 
that there is a circular columbarium 
at Penmon Priory; in fact, as the 
enclosed photograph shows, it is 
square. The Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, volume on 


(Right) THE CENTRAL STONE POTENCE 


GRAVESTONE AT GREAT LIVERMERE 
SUFFOLK, TO A FALCONER WHO SERVE 
THREE STUART MONARCHS 


Anglesey dates it at about 1600, but 
does not give the number of nesting- 
holes. What is probably unique is the’ 
massive stone potence, with steps to_ 
the top, on which a ladder could be™ 
set up to reach all the nests. I enclose | 
a photograph of this also—M. W., - 
Hereford. 


THE DE’IL AMONG THE 
TAILORS ; 


Sir,—May I ask the opinion of your 
readers regarding a table game in my 
possession, described to me as the 
De’il Among the Tailors by the late™ 
Lord Jersey, who owned a similar 
table at Osterley Park and told me~ 
that in Regency days it was considered | 
to have been the “ greatest gambling” 
game of the greatest “gambling age. 

The table is about one- eighth the” 


See letter: A Royal Falconer 


size of a normal billiard-table, in ligh 
oak with inlay. The surface whic 
provides the game has metal rail 
resembling a miniature racecourse i 
three series, divided by arches forme: 
by a central punchinello and four othe 
figures, through whose legs metal tee 
totums are spun. These are propelle 
from a fixture at one end of the boar 
by means of a string, and spin at greai 
speed from one section to another, and) | 
while so doing cause a number of nine 1 

pins to fall, which have previously) | 
been placed on ivory discs inlaid on thi 
surface. These bear various number | 
to enable a score to be reckoned. ay 

Lord Jersey’s table, which is still 
at Osterley Park and is now pre-) 
sumably owned by the Victoria an 
Albert Museum, is in poor condition, 
lacks a lid and has rails of iron s [ 
brass posts, whereas mine is in min 
condition, with a remarkable cover, 
and the rails are of brass. Within th 
lid is a note stating that it was th 
property of Napoleon III when he was’ 
at Camden Place, Chislehurst. 

I should like to know if other) 
specimens are in existence, and if there) 
is available any contemporary men-) 
tion of the rules which governed 
the game.—CHARLES QUARRELL, B 
Bagatelle, Greenwich, S “E10. 


A PORTRAIT IDENTIFIED?) 


Sir,—Seeing the reproduction of the: 
painting by Highmore in your issue of ; 
January 24, I am inclined to think) 
that it is a _ portrait of Eldred) 
Lancelot Lea painted by Highmore})) 
when the subject was sixty years 0 
age. In my conversation group 0 
E ‘dred’s family he is shown in th 
background as a portrait.—G |} 
Howarp THompson (Mrs.), - Coton 
Hall, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


\) 
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BRIDGE IS A PERVERSE GAME 


T the start of a recent pairs tournament 
a discussion took place on the merits of 
the Weak Two-bid. Having expressed 

ly views with some pungency, I was nicely 

xed as North on the very first hand. 


@A04 

OA52 

& K 103 

& K 1042 
@ K 10 @J752 
9098643 yy OK7 
OA4 he OJ9862 
(653 &y8 

49863 

9 J 10 

$975 

&AQ97 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

} At most tables the bidding was simple; 
Jorth opened One No-Trump after two passes, 
outh raised, and Three No-Trumps was made 
‘ith an Overtrick for a score of 630 after an 
nitial Diamond lead. At our table, however, a 
Teak-Two opening reduced us to seething 


ypotence. Bidding: 

South West North East 
No bid 2 Hearts Double No bid 
2Spades No bid No bid No bid 


A Three No-Trumps venture was hopeless 
ice a Heart lead had been indicated, and it 
jould not have helped us much if my partner 
ad left in my double for a penalty of 500. 
mmething like this always seems to happen 
hen you pour scorn on a rival bidding method, 
s we Saw in the recent “‘ Bridge Battle of the 
sntury,’’ a four-day rubber bridge content 
signed to prove that CAB is a better system 
nan Acol. 

The preliminary build-up was inspired by 
ne month-long Culbertson-Lenz extravaganza 
1932. Leslie Dodds having offered to teach a 
harp lesson to any Acol pair who were willing 
) pay for the privilege, the public’s appetite 
as whetted by a provocative exchange of 
binions; this brought spectators in their hun- 
eds to see Dodds and Konstam performing 
painst Mollo and Gardener in the fish-tank 
}ntraption that was used for the last Anglo- 
ymerican match, with a running commentary 
‘ly Ewart Kempson and a giant reproduction of 
ch hand as it was being played. 

As the fish-tank was soundproof, the 
partee was inaudible, and there were no 


amatic incidents such as the withdrawal of 
‘enz’s partner, Oswald Jacoby, and the near 
kt fight between Ely Culbertson and Sir Der- 
‘ck Wernher during the original “Battle” in 
ew York. The great test of systems, I am 
“vaid, proved inconclusive in such a short 
%ntest; I doubt whether “system” as such 
scounted for 1 per cent. of the winning margin 
i favour of the Acol pair. Now and then, how- 
er, one could study the indirect effect of some 
“¢stem peculiarity such as the weak No-Trump. 
| In his challenge Dodds had stipulated that 
‘Is opponents should play standard Acol, 
cluding a weak non-vulnerable No-Trump. 
‘lollo and Gardener were happy to oblige; in 
ict, for good measure they opened One No- 
qiomp on 12-14 points even when vulnerable. 
thd here, I think, they started with a psycho- 
Ikical advantage. 
} If you insist, as the CAB champions do, 
fat the weak No-Trump is a suicidal weapon 
4 rubber bridge, you will tend to press in trying 
= prove your point during a public demonstra- 
tn. As West, for instance, you hold the 
lowing, North-South only being vulnerable: 
&842V9YK5 OQ1082 &KISBE 
))} South deals and opens on your right with 
{Me No-Trump (12-14 points); you pass, North 
His Two Spades, East doubles, and South 
(sses. What sort of hand should your partner 
five for his double? 
|| Technically he is asking you to bid your 
Est suit, but this is a special situation. South’s 
™ximum is 14 points, and North’s Spade call 
Mcht be based on abject weakness, so they 
Ast not be allowed to get off lightly when they 
ta a bad moment for such tactics. Your 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


defensive machinery should be much the same 
as against the Weak-Two. Over North’s bid of 
Two Spades East would say Two No-Trumps, 
an unmistakable request for a take-out, on this 
type of hand: 
&... VAJ643 OAK74 &QOJ 102 
It follows that a double of Two Spades falls 
into the optional category, implying a hand 
that is better adapted for defence, such as 
this: 
RAT VYVA643 OAK &J 1072 
Should West, as in practice, hold a few 
points and no long suit, his obvious course is to 
leave in the double. That is what Dodds did, 
and he could scarcely be blamed for the out- 
come. Full deal: 


A Heart lead gave Gardener something to 
think about, but he took three rounds of trumps, 
declining a finesse, and played East for the Ace 
of Diamonds, thus making his doubled contract, 
game and rubber. In his anxiety to punish the 
weak No-Trump, East pushed a good principle 
rather too far. 

The gallery appreciated a demonstration of 
the conventional No-Trump overcall in the one- 
day match that followed the Dodds-Mollo 
affair. The Acol pair on this occasion were 
Jeremy Flint and Claude Rodrigue, the last- 
named deputising at the last moment for Tony 
Priday. Rodrigue has been in terrific form this 
season, but the opponents held all the cards 


and it was some time before he had a chance to 
do something out of the ordinary, as West, with 
the following cards: 

@AQ9652 9073 O9063 &85 

South (Dodds) was the dealer, with both 
sides vulnerable, and the bidding started thus: 

South West North East 
3 Hearts No bid 4 Hearts 4 No-Trumps 
5 Hearts ? 

West, up to a point, showed mature judge- 
ment. His natural impulse was to jump to Six 
Spades; if South had passed, he would have 
been forced to bid a suit at the Five level on a 
complete bust, but in fact he held a hand of rea] 
quality which tempted him to play for a tac- 
tical coup. If Dodds could find the traditional 
“two Aces”’ for his unusual bid of Five Hearts 
after limiting his hand with a Three-bid, 
Kkonstam might be capable of backing him up 
with a bid of Six Hearts; he, West, would then 
have a fielder’s choice. And there was another 
reason for bidding only a modest Five Spades 
at this point. 

At the back of his mind was a vague 
uneasy feeling, piercingly identified when North 
doubled and East bid Five No-Trumps through 
clenched teeth; so the unlucky West had to 
play in Six Diamonds doubled for the loss of 500 
points, his partner’s hand being this: 

@49660J109652 @AKOOD2 

This is by no means a new story. The idea, 
briefly, is as follows: if East doubles Four Hearts 
in this situation, he cannot be relying on poten- 
tial trump tricks, so he is hoping for a take-out 
with the usual emphasis on the other major; 
since his bid of Four No-Trumps rules out a 
possible contract of Four Spades, it must be 
construed (if you can wake up in time) as show- 
ing a freak two-suiter in the minors. 

West is not the first eminent player to 
take his eye off the ball. Had he doubled Five 
Hearts instead of venturing into forbidden terri- 
tory, his imaginative right-hand opponent 
could have been punished to the tune of 800 
points. 


CROSSWORD No. 


1410 . 


ACROSS 
Sailor evidently back from sunny climes— 
wearing the kilt? (6) 


COUNTRY Tare books) to) the value of 3 guineas willbe awarded itor) the 4. Can you make shift with these? (8) 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 10. Is Maria told she is clumsy? (9) 


“Crossword No. 1410, Country Lire, 2-10, Tayistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the first post on the morning of 11. 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957. 


ae Bees 
PES (eS ee Ses 


SOLUTION TO No. 1409. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of February 7, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Bank holiday; 9, Cloud; 10, Girandole; ar 
Duke; 12, Spasm; 13 and 22, High rate; 16, Model; 17, Toffee; 
19, Anchor; 20, Salic; 23, Ideas; 24, Scan; 27, Stromboli; 28, 
DOWN.—1, Blockade; 2, Nods; 3, 
High-pitched roof; 4, Lords of creation; 5, Dons; 6, Yeovil; 
7, Academic dress; 8, Cephalic index; 14 and 15, Blank verse; 


Knole; 29, Pathfinders. 


18, Electors; 21, Stir up; 25, Omit; 26, Skye. 


Just a short farewell, old man (5) 
12. Good for basket-makers (4) 
3. Or ‘Slaughter of an Athlete,” what activity! 
(4, 6) 
5. A short passage at the dentist’s (7) 
3. ‘For there is no friend like a —— 
“In calm or stormy weather” 
—Christina Rossetti (6) 
9. Anenormous flag from the banks of the Nile (6) 
. Mrs. Boniface? (7) 
3. Stony-broke, in fact (2, 3, 5) 
. Like horsey information (4) 
. “Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the 
—”’ —Addison (5) 
. The Beachcomber’s Gazette? It’s rather a 
rough production (9) 
. Ascrew loose? We'll cope with it (8) 
. Ahundred goes to the deprived less far (6) 


DOWN 

. Has the beautiful vale gone left? 
be adjusted (8) 

. Steel gear (anagr.) (9) 

. It can be said of this it is helpful (4) 

. Cronin Castle (7) 

. “Ridiculus”’ little beast subdues 
others (10) 

. These idols are pretty substantial even when 
overturned (5) 

. Superfluous to tell him to look out (6) 

. You can collect the ring if you’ve got a 
hundred more! (6) 

. One of two who are one (7, 3) 

. The writing on the wall? (9) 

. Simon’s down in the depths (8) 

. The godfather of the advertisement world (7) 

. Is this how a Pretender views himself? What 
a question ! (6) 

. Bumpers are so sure of themselves (6) 

. Girl of song, although the artist displays her (5) 

26. Nothing to a chum in the way of jewellery (4) 

Norre.—tThis Competition does not apply to the United 

States. 


It needs to 


a lot of 


The winner of Crossword No. 1408 is 
Lord Howard de Walden, 
23, Queen Anne-street, 


London, W.1. 
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and in the front rank | 
of to-day’s fine cars 


ee eae 


Touch the accelerator of this thrilling 

new Morris Isis—and you are away to a 
fresh experience in fast, effortless, silent 
travel. Re-styled with impressive 

air-flow contours, new colours and matching 
upholstery, the Series II six-cylinder, 
six-seater ISIS takes its rightful place 


with the finest high-performance cars of 
the world. In terms of value-for-money 
no other car of comparable performance 


can approach it. 


From £607 (plus £304,17.0 P.T.) f 


An automatic transmission available 
as an optional extra. 


12 MONTHS’ WARRANTY 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Sq., W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, & 41 Piccadilly, FAT AIST) 


: ; | 

I'm going to have a QUALITY FIRST MORRIS ISI | 
. 
4 


...a world of pleasure 


@ 


BS 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & Co LTO 
LONDON WI ESTABLISHED 182) 


PRooUCe OF araim 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


Seaced bos 
Wy Hee Majeure MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K. 
Queen Elizabeth TT 36/- bottle - 18/9 half-bottle - 9/9 quarter-bottle » 3/9 miniature 20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd. 


WM, SANDERSON & SON LTD + QUALITY STREET - LEITH - London Office : 63 PALL MALL, S.W 1 


Also Magnums 40/- 


| HE ESTATE MARKET 


T is clear that when it comes to the 

sale of a house or other property 
\ many people are uncertain about 
reir obligations to estate agents. 
ind it is also clear that this uncer- 
jinty is apt to produce a feeling of 
(strust. 

For example, a Devon reader 
ates that a friend of his wrote 
pan agent, agreeing to sell her house 
a certain price, and then had a 
juch better offer from another agent. 
he first intending buyer would not 
ve more for the property, and a sale 
as completed with the second. The 
tquel to the deal is that the original 
kents are claiming commission on the 
jound that they produced a willing 
nd able buyer at the figure specified 
7 the vendor; this claim is disputed 
the vendor on the ground that there 
fas ‘‘no written understanding regard- 
is the matter of commission, and, in 
ict, the house had been given to 
hrious agents.” 


THREE TYPES OF 
CONTRACT 


ype of the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive definitions of the 
ligations that exist between agent 
id client in the event of a property 
ansaction was that given by 
r. David Napley, a solicitor of the 
upreme Court, when he said that 
(tate agents’ contracts could be 
oadly classified as being of three dis- 
ict types: the contract wherein the 
ent has to find a person who makes 

offer for a specified or agreed 
1ount; the contract where the agent 
hs to find a person who enters into a 
nding contract to purchase; and the 
#ntract where he must introduce a 
prson who not only signs a contract, 
tht actually completes the purchase. 
» far as the reader’s question is con- 
rned, it seems to me that the agent 
‘ss fulfilled the first of these con- 
tions, which was the only one that 
was asked to fulfil. 


LIABLE TWICE OVER 


S a guide to intending sellers, it 
may be useful to mention that 
he can appoint one firm as sole 
q in which case, when the 

operty has been sold, one is charged 
%mmission according to a set scale 
id down by the various governing 
bdies to one or another of which most 


{| 


e appoints two firms as joint agents, 
e is usually charged at the rate of a 
Gale, plus a quarter, to be shared 
ually by the agents concerned. But 
jone agrees to outside agents intro- 
cing prospective buyers, it is advis- 
ple to make it clear to them in 
iting that one has appointed agents 
J one’s own, and to tell them who 
Hese agents are, for if one does not, 
‘ad the property is sold through one 
( the “unofficial” agents, one may 
‘hd oneself liable to pay commission 
vice over. But if an intending seller 
qakes it clear that he or she is already 
tpresented, all that he needs to do is 
pay the usual commission to the 
»pointed agent(s) and leave them to 
stribute it. 


“ WILLING AND ABLE” 


NOTHER aspect of property 
transactions that has been respon- 
le for frequent disagreements be- 
veen agent and client over whether 
not commission is payable is the 
‘finition of a willing and able buyer. 
aut Mr. Justice Lynskey remarked 
me years ago: “I think that ability 
»es not depend upon whether a pur- 
aser has money in hand at the time; 
my mind it is a question of fact. 
do not think it depends on whether 
has a binding agreement by which 
me third party has arranged to 
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AGENT AND CLIENT 
_ RELATIONSHIP 


supply him with resources to carry out 
the contract. I think it is sufficient if 
it is proved by the agent or by the 
purchaser that the circumstances are 
such that if the vendor had been ready 
and willing to carry out his contract, 
he, on his part, at the proper time, 
could have found the necessary money 
to perform his obligations.” 


£35,650 FOR HOME-GROWN 
TIMBER 


EVERAL estate agents have com- 
mented on a sudden revival in the 
market for home-grown timber, and 
an auction that took place at Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire, the other day, is 
believed to have been one of the 
largest sales of this commodity to have 
been held for many years. The timber 
offered consisted of 3,522 trees and 
represented a clear fall of about 60 
acres of oak and a few ash in Turnpole 
Wood, Pickworth, Stamford, owned 
by the Marquess of Exeter. A large 
number of buyers from the Midlands, 
from Eastern Counties, and from as far 
away as Somerset and Gloucester- 
shire attended the auction, which was 
conducted by Messrs. Richardson in 
15 lots, representing a total of 137,000 
cub. ft. 

All lots offered were sold for a 
total of £35,650, the highest individual 
price being £5,050 for 315 oak and 41 
ash trees. The oaks were clean and of 
exceptional length, varying in size 
from 20 cub. ft. to 190 cub. ft. 


WALCOT HALL SOLD 


EE is early in the year to expect 
much in the way of sales, but 
already there are signs of activity, and 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and_ Staff’s 
Chester office write to say that they 
have negotiated the sale of Walcot 
Hall, Craven Arms, Shropshire, with 
453 acres. Walcot Hall was the coun- 
try home of Lord Clive of India, 
having been acquired by him between 
his second and third terms of office. 
The house dates from Tudor times and 
originally had a gabled, Elizabethan 
front, but Clive had it re-designed by 
Sir William Chambers, drawing master 
to the Prince of Wales (later 
George III), the result being a typical 
Georgian elevation with parapet walls 
and sash windows and a matching 
stable block. 

A smaller property sold by 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and_ Staftf’s 
Chester office is the Home Farm of 
853 acres at Mollington, near Chester, 
which includes a house in Mollington 
village, a modernised cottage and T.T. 
buildings with shippons for 51. The 
sale took place by auction, and the 
bidding began at £10,000 and was 
carried up to £11,400, which figure 
represents an average price of nearly 
£135 an acre. 


1,530 ACRES FOR SALE IN 
NORFOLK 


AY important agricultural and 
sporting property for sale in Nor- 
folk is the Colney Hall estate of 1,530 
acres which Messrs. R. C. Knight and 
Sons are offering for the executors of 
the late Evelyn H. Barclay. Colney 
Hall stands in a timbered park, and 
the house, together with the grounds, 
a model home farm and seven cot- 
tages, is available with possession. 
The remainder of the estate, which is 
made up of 4 dairy and mixed farms, 
3 smallholdings, approximately 30 
cottages, and 84 acres of heavily 
timbered woodland and young planta- 
tions, yields a gross income of £1,517 
a year. Part of the estate adjoins the 
Norwich City boundary, “which,” 
write the agents, “suggests its having 
some speculative value for possible 
future development.” 
PROCURATOR. 
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It all begins with EGGS... 


In the preparation of ‘Epivax’, the vaccine issued by 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. for the protection of dogs 
against distemper and hard pad disease, many thousands 
of eggs are used each year. 

These eggs are injected with a special strain of virus, 
and its growth in the developing egg provides the 
basis of the vaccine for the protection of your dog. 
Stringent tests for the purity, efficiency and reliability 
of ‘Epivax’ are carried out at The Wellcome Research 
Laboratories where this British vaccine is made, before 
even one dose of any batch is released. 


all this takes TIME ..and.. 


This high standard limits production and 
at times has made ‘Epivax’ scarce. 
During the past weeks the demand has so 
exceeded supply that it has not been 
possible to meet the full requirements of 


the veterinary surgeon. 
The importance of having your dog immunised has not 
been forgotten. The supply position is still difficult but 


is improving. 


‘EPIVAX:? 


SRARY Pa 


VETER, 


Bwatd 


A BURROUGHS WELLCOME VETERINARY PRODUCT 


473C 
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No lack of night life Fascinating Native Costumes 


The most thrilling holiday 
we've ever known . , 7 


‘“‘We’ve been touring round South Africa for six weeks and we're spending a 
week or two at this delightful coast resort before flying home.What a wonderful 
time we’ve had. Every waking hour was packed with adventure. 

Imagine the thrill of having real live lions strolling past while 

you sit safely in your car... or great clumsy hippos drowsing 

in the river... and all the animals you see 
roaming free in the game reserves. 


| 


There’s so much more that's different in South Africa 
—the Native customs, the wonderful scenery and 


the glorious sunshine every day all day.”’ Pega 


You are invited to call or write 
to this office for freeand friendly 
advice about holidays in this 
sunny land, together with des- 
criptive literature — or consult 
your Travel Agent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON W.1 (Tel. ; GRO 6235) 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


SATOUR 


Aw 
\790 


Zi . a A leader among the : 
: - g great tobaccos of the world. — 
° : ae ie . Unchanging in quality, 
; (7 ee < eo i Vy unique in flavour, slow- 
Upe ay burning and very 
; L/ y j economical. 
of) Y y, es B 2-02 airtight tins 9/7 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) : ? 
\ This singularly smooth 
SCOTCH b tobacco, is lighter to look 
at and a trifle milder 


in flavour than Player’s 


- Medium Navy Cut. 
W Hi rf SKY 2-oz airtight tins 9/7 


Blended in Edinburgh from 


specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


Superb leaf compressed 
in a coil of rope, slowly 
SANDEMAN & SONS LTD om W ay dmaturedtand eatiha 
25 & 27 Forth Street f \ _/ traditional Navy way; 
: / \ “ the Admiral of the 
4 Player’s Fleet. 


2-02 airtight tins 9/9 


All evailable in 1-oz packets. 


ARMING NOTES 


R. W. R. SEWARD gave the 
| Farmers’ Club last week as 
} good a paper on sheep on the 
jnixed farm as the members have 
heard for a long time. His talk was 
practical, simple and short—merits 
that we all appreciate. Mr. Seward is 
the principal of the Chadacre Farm 
Institute and he knows well the condi- 
ions of the Suffolk farms from which 
nost of his students come. He said, 
“What we advocate is 100 thrifty ewes 
jon a 300-acre farm, run with no extra 
Jabour and very little additional ex- 
pense, that is dog and stick, but addi- 
tional to present production and no 
substitute for any part of it. The 
vnnual depreciation on a £10 ewe is 
more than covered by the value of her 
vool. The lamb crop on clean ground 
in small flocks is at least 160 per cent., 
which at £6 6s. a fat lamb is over £10 
vewe. The extra £1,000 a year gross 
income which results from the intro- 
duction of 100 ewes makes all the 
difference; it allows for a few personal 
Juxuries.”’ Sensible talk this, and I can 
endorse Mr. Seward’s advice. 


Viscount Hudson 


HEN he was the war-time Min- 

ister of Agriculture in the 
‘hurchill Government, Iord Hudson, 
who died recently while visiting 
‘Rhodesia, was well known by reputa- 
ion, if not personally, to every farmer 
inthe country. He was the mainspring 
of the food production campaign from 
11940 to 1945, planning ambitiously in 
hitehall for more tillage crops to 
save shipping and keep our people 
properly fed and going out constantly 
to the counties exhorting farmers and 
seeing their problems for himself. In 
che West Country, where many 
thousands of old grass fields had to be 
ploughed, he was named Rob the 
Ruthless. He rather liked that, for he 
did not spare himself or anyone else. 
‘Lord Hudson came to the job know- 
ing little of British agriculture. He 
stayed with the industry after 1945, 
when he was out of office, and became 
a leading figure in the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England and the 
\British Friesian Cattle Society. He 
set a high standard on the Wiltshire 
farms he bought during and after the 
war. The herds of British Friesians 
jand Ayrshires which he and his wife 
built up are among the best in the 
country. We shall miss him and his 
crisp comments round the judging 
ring at the Royal Show. Agriculture 
loses a good friend who inspired a 
jgreat revival of faith in the land 
iwhich has led to an enduring national 
dolicy. 


1 


Wages in Scotland 


N February 23 the Scottish Agri- 
cultural Wages Board will meet 
again to consider, and no doubt con- 
irm, the proposal that the weekly 
minimum wage for men should be 
raised by 6s. to £6 18s. This will still 
be 3s. short of the English minimum, 
which was, it will be remembered, 
raised last September. It can be 
argued truly enough that these mini- 
mum rates do not reflect accurately 
the actual level] of wages paid, because 
50 many men earn special rates for 
doing particular jobs that call for 
longer hours and involve greater 
responsibility. It is sajd that these 
\differertials are more generally applied 
in Scotland than in England. This 
may be so, but the prices which 
farmers get, based on Government 
vuarantees, are the same in Scotland 
as in England. If the price structure 
is the same, it seems proper that the 
vage structure should be closely 
similar. Otherwise the Treasury might 
well argue that, as labour is cheaper 
in Scotland, the farmers in Scotland 
could manage with lower guaranteed 
prices than the farmers in England. 
The new minimum rates in Scotland 
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ROOM FOR SHEEP 


are likely to come into effect on 
March 11, just three weeks before the 
new price review year. 


February Review 


HIS is the season when the repre- 

sentatives of the National Farmers’ 
Unions on both sides of the Border 
meet the Ministry of Agriculture, with 
the Treasury in the background, to 
review the changes in farm costs and 
argue about the level of the price 
guarantees for the coming year. Some 
of the uncertainties about future 
guarantees have been removed by the 
new arrangements for long-term price 
assurances which provide that a 
guaranteed price for each commodity 
will for the succeeding year be main- 
tained at not less than 96 per cent. of 
the guaranteed price for the previous 
year. There cannot now be any sud- 
den upsets from one year to the next 
because the Government want fewer 
pigs and more beef or less wheat and 
more oats. Over all the total value of 
the guarantees will be kept within 
2} per cent. of the previous year’s 
total and, most important, cost 
increases will be added or cost 
decreases subtracted in arriving at the 
total figure. The cost increases on 
account of higher wages arising this 
year and the extra cost of petrol and 
other fuel will be brought into the 
reckoning. At the moment farmers 
are meeting these extra costs without 
any recompense. I cannot think of 
any major farm requirement that has 
fallen in cost this year. So it will be 
difficult for the Government to 
achieve any considerable saving in the 
farm subsidy bill at this year’s price 
review, much as the new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would like to see this. 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory secured ap- 
proval for his plan for long-term 
assurances in agTiculture just in time, 


Farm Scholarships 


ARM-WORKERS and their sons 

and daughters are eligible for 
Ministry scholarships to take agri- 
cultural courses at the universities, 
agricultural colleges and farm in- 
stitutes. To qualify they must have 
worked in agriculture in a paid job 
for at least three years, or be the sons 
or daughters of agricultural workmen, 
working bailiffs, smallholders and 
other rural workers whose means and 
method of livelihood are comparable 
with those of agricultural workmen. 
The minimum age is 17 on September 
30 next, and applications must be 
completed and sent in to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Great Westminster 
House, Horseferry-road, | London, 
S.W.1, by February 28. 


Sheep Dipping 

N Britain we keep to the old- 

fashioned way of dipping sheep in 
plunge baths as a precaution against 
sheep scab. We have no sheep scab 
fortunately—the last outbreak was in 
1952—but the Ministry’s veterinary 
experts say that the dipping regula- 
tions must continue because sheep 
scab is still found occasionally in sheep 
imported into Great Britain. For all 
other purposes, particularly warding 
off the maggot fly, spraying sheep by 
putting them through an enclosed pen 
with jets playing on them is far 
quicker, cleaner and altogether more 
economical, judged by experience in 
Australia and New Zealand. But so 
long as we have to use a sheep bath 
for the statutory dipping once a year 
against a disease which does not exist 
here few farmers will feel justified in 
adopting the more modern technique. 
I must say that I hate these sheep 
baths. The dip is soon fouled and to 
the last comers the treatment may do 
more harm than good unless there is 
most careful supervision. 


CINCINNATUS. 


The sun, 
the sights, 
the thrills 


of a 


The Beach at Durban 
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South African Holiday 


Take advantage of the greatly reduced First Class return fares to 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, or Durban during April, 
May and June, 1957, with the option of return by any mailship 


during August, September or October. 


Special reduced return fare to Cape Town of £200 First Class by 
‘Stirling Castle’ from Southampton June 6, 1957, allowing time 
for a stay of up to 15 days in South Africa or the Rhodesias. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or 3 Fenchurch Street, London EC3 


Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4 p.m. 
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Wise move...Nice flying! 
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The holiday mood came over them. 
The holiday move was the next 
question. ‘Let’s start to enjoy it’, 
said he. ‘Let’s enjoy the start’, said 
she .. . ‘Let’s fly KLM!’ 

So that was agreed. 


Point of departure . . . and they’re 
feeling better already! KLM travel is 
the most soothing, most reassuring 
experience in this small world. From 
the moment you make the booking 
until long after you step off the plane 
you’re a person of distinction. The 
comfort is perfect. The food is perfect. 
The service is perfect. The schedules 
fast, frequent, dependable. 


And you can move, in this 
remarkable way, to any European 
pleasure ground. Which do you 
fancy? . . . Holland? Scandinavia? 
Switzerland? Austria? Germany ? 
Italy? France? There’s a gaily 
coloured KLM Holiday folder waiting 
for you now at your Travel Agent 
(or direct from KLM). 


Founded 1796 


The best of / wines 
bear the label 


HARVEYS 


(or Bristol Milk’ rame ) 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD., 12 DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL, ¢. 


LONDON RETAIL OFFICE: 40, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 
TRAfalgar 4436. 


— 


You reserve your seats on KLM flights 
through your Travel Agent or through 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Time & Life 
Building, New Bond Street, W.1. 

Tel: MAY 8803 and at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 


“Py 


— 
Si 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


Bristol 2-7661. 


Everything pyjamas should be!... 
warm, roomy, £2 


long-lasting... f 


fully shrunk. 


cut for comfort—woven for wear 


Luvisca Limited, Exeter, ° 


Courtaulds Tested-Quality 


Most Powerful 
Bulwark against 


Burglary! 


% ‘STOP HIM’ is the title of an inform- 
ative leaflet illustrating a range of home 
security devices by Hobbs Hart—suppliers to 
the Bank of England, Tower of London, 
Government Denartments and leading In- 
surance Cornpanies. Send for a 
copy now and take it with you on 
a tour of your pronerty to enable 
you to see where vulnerable points 
need strengthening. Hobbs Hart 
& Co. Ltd. (Dept. C), Staffa Rd., 
London, E.10. 
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BACKGROUND TO 
DREYFUS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


( D' JHEN the Dreyfus affair blew 
up, Maurice Paléologue was 
working in the French Foreign 

Hice, in what was called “the 

served affairs section of the political 

jpartment.’’ In short, he was at the 
jrt of the secret. He knew all that 

As going on. The most confidential 

qcuments passed through his hands. 

» was in intimate touch with both 

t: Foreign Minister and the Minister 

| War, and neither the public nor the 

avate doings of Presidents were 
tiden from him. Add to this that he 

"Ss young, inquisitive but discreet, 


was with Germany that Dreyfus was 
said to have had commerce. To 
thousands of people, as more and more 
doubt was thrown on the validity of 
Dreyfus’s conviction, a dreadful di- 
lemma presented itself. Were they 
justified in putting forward Portia’s 
plea: “To do a great right, do little 
wrong’? Even if the Army, that 
shining symbol of La Gloive, had sinned 
to secure the Jew’s conviction, would 
it not be better to let the Jew suffer 
and save the Army’s name? Paléo- 
logue tells of Charles Dupuy saying to 
him: ““When we have saved Dreyfus, 
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MY SECRET DIARY OF THE DREYFUS CASE. 
By Maurice Paléologue, translated by Eric Mosbacher 
(Secker and Warburg, 21s.) 


THE LIFE OF HILAIRE BELLOC. By Robert Speaight 
(Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 


GROWING UP. By Barbara Lucas 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
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iman of good family with the entrée 
} the most exclusive salons and 
juner-tables, and you will see in him 
mat indeed he was: a destined 
arist. 

The famous affaive lasted for five 
sars: from 1894, when the most 
itical of the documents in the case 
as discovered, through the trial and 
uprisonment of Dreyfus, through his 
-trial and imprisonment anew, up to 
~ptember, 1899, when the President 

the Republic signed a decree grant- 
g remission of sentence. Throughout 
| this time Paléologue was in close 
uch with what was happening. Asa 
cret service man he watched every 
ove from the inside. As a soldier 
B was present at the grim scene of 
Ireyfus’s degradation; in the double 
Sle of witness in court and repre- 
ontative of the Foreign Office, he was 
resent at the second trial. He had 
hanged his opinion. At the first trial 
e believed Dreyfus guilty; at the 
cond he believed him innocent. 


‘HE CASE FROM THE INSIDE 


Throughout these five years, 
laurice Paléologue kept a diary and 
trranged later that it should be 
ublished four years after his death. 
Ir. Eric Mosbacher’s translation from 
ne French is now here: My Secret 
tary of the Dreyfus Case (Secker and 
Varburg, 21s.). Paléologue admits 
nat, for publication, the diary has 
een touched up, pruned and re- 
rranged, but insists that it is 
ssentially the diary he kept. He has 
ut himself in a good light—the indis- 
ensable Jeeves of the Foreign 
‘fice. He is perpetually being sent 
xx by the head of the Army, the 
‘oreign Minister, Presidents past and 
resent, who lay before him their 
fficial and personal dilemmas, ask 
is advice, and invariably follow it. 

It is a fascinating document. 
aléologue is aware of the Dreyfus 
ase from the beginning not merely as 
he trial of a man but as the testing of 
nation. As such, he unrolls his story. 
edan was not far behind. The Army 
ras sensitive about Germany, and it 


how shall we save the Army?” This is 
the moral dilemma that raises the 
story to the status of tragedy. No 
sensible being can doubt that this 
clear issue was clouded by self- 
interest, party wangling, and all the 
dirty accretions that, in any country, 
befoul such a situation, as we have 
reason to observe about us at the 
present moment; but that was the 
issue all the same. 


VENOMOUS TONGUES 


The Parisian background as the 
case unrolled is fascinating. The 
crowds in the streets, “fidgeting, 
whistling, shouting: ‘Death to the 
Jews!’ ‘Death to the traitor!’ “Death 
to Judas!’’’ The salons where these 
same sentiments were expressed in 
politer, but not less venomous, terms, 
and where we leave the affaive now 
and then to consider the great ones: 
Pierre Loti with his ‘reddened 
cheeks, blued eyelids, lengthened eye- 
brows—his whole made-up face.” 
D’Annunzio at a luncheon party 
obliging his hostess when asked: “Oh, 
please tell us quickly what your 
method is in love!’’ The complication 
of wives and mistresses, the mots that 
were not so bons. Paul Bourget, for 
example, ferociously anti-semitic: “I 
hate Jews because they crucified Jesus. 
IT adore Jewesses because they wept for 
Him.” 

And into what tortuous corridors 
of relationship the secret service 
penetrated! A telegram had been 
“abstracted”’ from the German Em- 
bassy. How could one decide who 
wrote it? Well, it was known that a 
certain German officer, when writing 
compromising telegrams, imitated the 
handwriting of his “delightful little 
mistress Mme. de Weede, wife of the 
Counsellor at the Netherlands Lega- 
tion.”” It was easy for intelligence to 
“abstract” sixty of Mme. de Weede’s 
letters from the German’s possessions 
and to confirm that the writing was 
imitation de Weede. The sixty letters 
were in M. Paléologue’s file when he 
went down to the second trial at 
Rennes, but he succeeded in keeping 
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THE COLLECTOR’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 


ENGLISH CERAMICS 


Bernard and Therle Hughes 


This is an ideal book for the newcomer to English 
porcelain and earthenware. Its alphabetical arrange- 
ment of clearcut detailed references makes the 
identification of specimens 
| a simple and fascinating 
pursuit. The full range of 
IH] ceramics is covered from 
II food warmers to flower 
| bouquets, from eggshell 
HH porcelain to ironstone 
Hi china, from tiles to Nant- 
garw dishes. Its authority 
and wide range make it 
| also an excellent reference 
book for the more experi- 
enced collector. It has, 
for example, a discussion 
on the different blues used on ceramics, and their 
application as an aid to dating. There are very full 
descriptions of glazing and gilding and an account 
of the differences between genuine and artificial 
crazing. Over three hundred pieces are illustrated. 


32s. 6d. net. 


Lutterworth Press 


Say 
‘Noilly Prat’ 
and your \\\ 

French \ 
will be 


perfect <// Fh 


Perfect, because Noilly Prat is made by Frenchmen from French grapes with 
all the care and skill that is traditional to French wine makers . . . because 
Noilly Prat is allowed to age to full graciousness for at least 5 years. . - 
yet it costs no more than ordinary vermouths. Here’s how to serve it to 


perfection. 


Gin and French } Gin, 4 Noilly Prat. 
Short Noilly Neat with a zest of lemon peel squeezed and dropped into the vermouth. 
Long Noilly Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat into a tumbler, add ice, top with soda. 


—and of course in any cocktail that calls for ‘French 45 


By insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat you ensure getting Gin and * French’. 


NOILLY PRAT 


FRENCH VERMOUTH ma 
BY APPOINTMENT 

TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
WINE PRODUCERS 
NOILLY PRAT & CIB 


Sole Importers: WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME ST.. E.C.3. 
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THOMAS LUM 


3, BURY STREET, ST. JAM 


A PAIR OF RARE WILLIAM & MARY SMALL SILVER CANDLESTICKS 
: a : LONDON 1690 


WM. YOUNG 


ANTIOUE WAN DIINE ART, 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decore, Aberdeen 
515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH ; GLASGOW 


A rare pair of Regency Mahogany Con- 
cave Stools. Overall length 384” 
Price £120 


An 18th-century Ormolu mounted 
Secretaire decorated with an oval 
panel in the manner of Angelica 
Kau ffmann. The Secretaire flap reveals 
an interior which is admirably suited 
for conversion to use as a television 


cabinet. Price £135 


By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art ee 


A pair of Chinese porcelain vases of beaker shape, decorated in brilliant Famille Rose enamels. 
CH’IEN LUNG PERIOD: A.D. 1736-1795. Height 14 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


AA BLA LT BRAAR & SORS LLD. 


5 Pi ee 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON Wi. 


Regency rosewood dwarf cupboard. Width 
4 ft. Depth 1 ft. 2} ins. Height 1 ft. 11 ins. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444) ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOUE. P/CCY. LONOON 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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' not without regard for 


these “charming and intimate’’ docu- 
ments out of court. 

When, at this second trial, the 
man at last appeared whose name had 
ifor years been in everyone’s mouth 
‘there was a strange amazement in 
leverybody’s eyes, as if they found it 
‘nard to believe that this was really 
Dreyfus.’’ And, of course, it wasn’t, 
(for Dreyfus had long ceased to be a 
{man and had become a word that you 
could interpret as you pleased. What 
| they saw sitting there in court was “a 
wreck of a human being. His arms 
were withered, his knees so thin that 
| they seemed to pierce the cloth of his 
trousers. There were just a few white 
hairs on his bald pate.’ The Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Russell of 
‘Killowan, “looked at him with 
| fascination, half raising himself in his 
‘chair to see him better. Then, sitting 
| back suddenly, he whispered into my 
|2ar in astonishment: ‘What an 


17? 


| unattractive-looking man! 


BELLOC’S STRENGTH AND 
WEAKNESS 


Mr. Robert Speaight in The Life 


|of Hilatve Belloc (Hollis and Carter, 


30s.) says: “It is really desperate to 


| find Belloc, in 1932, still unable to see 


the innocence of Dreyfus through the 


smoke of his more unsavoury sup- 


porters.’”” Here again we may be sure 
of the reason: Dreyfus was not a man 
to Belloc, he was a creature conjured 


| up out of Belloc’s opinion of all the 
| anticlerical agitation that surrounded 


the case and helped to bedevil the 
issue. Also there was Belloc’s French 


' birth, his service in the French Army, 


and his belief in the French Army, on 


' which 1940 was to make its comment. 


Everything counted in the Dreyfus 


| case except the objective facts. 


However, Belloc was more than 
his prejudices, which were not few. If 
he was a man of many weaknesses, he 
was also a man of much strength, of 
amazing versatility as a writer. He is 
important, too, as a political thinker. 
Ii I am right, he had the root of that 
matter in him, as we shall, perhaps, 
more abundantly see with the un- 
rolling of the years. Mr. Speaight here 
presents him in all his variety, yet 
his short- 
comings. He speaks of Belloc’s lack of 
“a sympathetic understanding of the 


_ people he was hoping to persuade.”’ 


Certainly, his stubborn and massive 
personality could cause dislike. I saw 


thought of the ignorant oafs who 


would have spelled the word “‘dis- 


_ lecture Belloc used the word 


' voice 


him only once. He had come to Man- 
chester to lecture, and I was one of the 


| newspaper reporters who went along 
| to deal with the matter. 


, During the 
“ dis- 
crete,’ and then he leaned down to the 
press-table and spelled out, in a 
audible to the audience: 
“D-I-S-C-R-E-T-E.’’ Of course, it got 
him the laugh of the audience at the 


creet.”’ I can believe that he had 
suffered from unintelligent reporting. 


| Who hasn’t? But it seems to me that a 


private and polite note or a friendly 
word would have ae his turn 


better. 


) 


WISDOM IN HIS NONSENSE 


The small happening was char- 
acteristic. Paléologue says he couldn’t 
have borne Loti’s simpering nonsense 
bad he not thought of his writings, and 
though Belloc was no man_ for 
simpering nonsense, I had, that night, 
to think hard of The Road to Rome and 
Hills and the Sea to keep my sense of 
proportion. It is clear from Mr. 
Speaight’s book that those who knew 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING—continuea 


him well and understood his idiosyn- 
crasies could take him as he stood; but 
those of us who didn’t, who knew only 
the writings and the often rash public 
utterances, found our sense of pro- 
portion called on again and again. 
Yet, when all’s said and done, how 
splendidly worthwhile it was to keep 
it, for what treasure he had to bestow 
in both prose and verse! What 
wisdom in his nonsense, even if now 
and then there was nonsense in what 
he thought his wisdom! A mind of 
such range, rare in any time, was 
unique in his own. The wonder would 
be if, in such a comprehensive land- 
scape, there was not an occasional bog, 
if, among so many fountains, there was 
not a patch or two of stagnant fen. 


A GIRL’S AWAKENING 


When Rose Gray, in Miss Barbara 
Lucas’s novel, Growing Up (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) met Hilary Curtis, “he talked 
about a poet called Auden, and when I 
said I had never heard of him he read 
me two of his poems which I did not 
understand; he talked about a poetry 
magazine called New Verse which 
wasn’t out yet, but he was going to 
have a poem in its first number, which 
he read to me and which I didn’t 
understand... He talked about I. A. 
Richards of whom I had never heard 
and a book called The Meaning of 
Meaning; and, finally, he talked about 
the proton and referred to it as the 
First Cause, though when I told him I 
believed in God, he was indulgent.” 


Also, he was a Communist Party 
member. Later, when he turned her 
down, she cried, not knowing how 


lucky she had been. 

But growing up is like that. It 
is all very well to look back and say, 
“T was lucky,’’ but the moment is 
anguish in its being. And what the 
book is about is just that anguish, 
which is real while it lasts, just those 
intimations and aspirations that make 
puberty a time of startling visions, 
Pisgah hilltops and valleys of desola- 
tion in bewildering proximity. Often 
enough, it works out all right in the 
end; but here we are not given an 
end. We are given simply the shocks 
of a girl’s awakening in our con- 
temporary times, and we leave her at a 
poignant moment, “afloat, unanch- 
ored, airborne, embarking on the next 
phase of my life.’’ It is well done, with 
many characters convincingly ob- 
served and recorded. 


Ouse SS 


DEEP SEA AND JUNGLE 


Un. exploration is perhaps 

William Beebe’s best-known field 
and his Adventuring With Beebe (Bod- 
ley Head, 18s.), a selection of chapters 
from his previous books, contains a 
good deal about his exploits with 
bathysphere and diving-suit. But he 
is a keen observer of all wild life, birds 
especially, and has some fine descrip- 
tive passages of such things as the 
ritual dance of the albatross and the 
flight of pelicans and cormorants. 
There are chapters on Mexico and 
Salvador; perhaps best of all are the 
extracts from the author’s diary, writ- 
ten while he was laid up with his leg in 
plaster, about the struggling multi- 
tudes of creatures in a few square 
yards of South American jungle. 

A book of a more specialist kind 
is The Galathea Deep Sea Expedition, 
by a number of its members, trans- 
lated from the Danish by Reginald 
Spink (Allen and Unwin, 40s.). The 
Galathea travelled over 63,000 miles; 
the scientists made great contributions 
to our knowledge of deep-sea life, trawl- 
ing up all manner of creatures from 
depths of up to 10,000 metres. There 
are many drawings and photographs. .. 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A FINE SHERATON OVAL PEMBROKE TABLE IN HAREWOOD WITH 
INLAID FAN CENTRE AND BORDER, THE DRAWER FRONTS AND 
LEGS INLAID IN THE CLASSICAL MANNER. THIS PIECE IS OF A 
VERY GOOD COLOUR. Circa 1785. 
Measurements :— 3 ft. 3 ins. wide, 2 ft. 6 ins. deep, 2 ft. 44 ins. high. 
W.1 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams, Mallettson, London 


EST. 1866 B ] G G S EST. 1866 


MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


VERY FINE QUALITY PEDESTAL DESK IN MAHOGANY WITH ORIGINAL HANDLES. 


Circa 1790. HEIGHT 2’ 74”. DEPTH 3’. WIDTH 4’ 73”. 


28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 
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Money ls our business 


The finance of the textile industry, from the mill 
to the showroom, is a very substantial part of our business, 
and it is proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. 
We take pride in our share in this, and indeed in every other 
kind of industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily a financial 


one; for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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A herring-bone tweed design is used for cotton poplin in smoke greys with white. The straight 
jacket buttons below the arms. The simple sleeveless dress is edged with black (Horrockses). 
White chipstraw hat, Simone Mirman 


WO completely different dress silhouettes emerge from the recent dress 
displays held by the London couturiers. There are the series of slim draped 
dresses, mostly short, of an amorphous outline, and the crisper contours 
obtained by the vogue for warp-printed taffetas for afternoon and evening. 
Colours are divided into two groups, for the slim dresses are often blond, 
honey beige, grey, black or white, while brilliant mixed tones of red or blue 
are more often than not chosen for the patterned taffetas. Brilliant exceptions to 
this ruling break into the collections. Ronald Paterson’s heavy linen dress and 
jacket are carried out in a vivid red-pink begonia tone. The sleeveless 
dress, cut with a bloused chiffon back and deep armholes, inclines out gently 
from the waist in front, while the jacket is very short. John Cavanagh’s 
equally vivid coral pink tweed again has a skirt with a widish hem and soft 
deep pleats in the centre of the front. It looks very different from the prevailing 
reed-slim lines of the suits carried out in soft neutrals or navy blue that are the 
general rule. 
Accessories complete the picture. The supple draped dresses, the narrow 


Notes on the 
London 
Collections 


tiered dresses and the reed-slim suits have been shown 
with wide light-looking hats made from fabric, from 
crinoline straw, either plaited or ruched, or from pedal 
straw that is crocheted in a light design laid on a gos- 
samer nylon straw or a fabric foundation. Big coolie 
shapes are raised on a headband, and cartwheels are sub- 
merged under narrow ruchings of the light straws, 
chiffon tulle or flowers, or they are constructed entirely 
from folded organdie or tulle. Michael favoured these 
enormous hats in natural straw for wearing with his suits 
with their short soft jackets and easy fit. Or the hat 
would be smaller, shaped like an onion, and then slashed 
diagonally all round above the head into a deep band or 
pleated like corrugated cardboard. For John Cavanagh 
Simone Mirman made a dome-shaped hat covered with 
nasturtiums and for his brilliant suit a tiny beret studded 
with toadstools in tones of yellow and red. 

For the flowered taffeta Ascot dresses with their 


A fleecy wool spring coat, with a pocket placed well to each side, 
shows a loose cut, wide sleeves, easy armholes and a single button 


fastening (Harry B. Popper) 
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bouffant skirts, or for the picturesque 
full organza coats floating out over a 
taffeta or organza dress, the hats have 
been simple mushroom or coolie shapes 
of straw or fabric, or a tiny circle of 
flowers would be poised on the fore- 
head. With plain taffetas more elab- 
orate hats, either large or very small, 
looked best. Some tilt backwards a 
little; more are worn straight on the 
head. Flowers make a whole hat 
rather than act as a trimming. 


HE flaming red outfits were com- 

pleted by matching pumps with 
pointed toes and medium incurving or 
spike heels. All shoes at these shows, 
whether for day or evening, showed 
covered toes, except a few evening 
mules, and these had one deep band 
over the vamp. Many pumps were 
satin, dyed to match or contrast with 
an evening dress. As so many of the 
summer suits and daytime dresses have 
been in one of the blond shades, blond 
kid shoes match, or take a slightly 
deeper tone in the same register. ; 

The fabrics used for the array of 
blond coats and sand-coloured suits 
are mostly of the hopsack canvas-like 
weave, some in linen, some a mixture 
of silk and linen, others pure silk. The 
lovely dust coat that Ronald Paterson 
places over his chestnut brown chiffon 
glistens like a satin, but it has the tex- 
ture of a light straw. Michael’s suits 
are woven in supple self ribs in sand 
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Shirtwaist frock in a scribble patterned 
cotton that is a mixiure of yarious 
greens on mauve (Spectator Sports) 


(Right) A massive linked bracelet that 
is light to wear: gold metal hung with 
carved wood barrels (Adrien Mann) 


Theatre boots in satin: a return to the fashions of twenty years ago 
(Raynes) 
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colours, in a coarse hopsack or in fine self herring-bone designs. A 
silk shantung in a warm sand shade shows a definite slub - in the- 
weave. 

Mattli’s suits are simple and soft in both detail and line, the 
jackets rather short and often barely indented at the waist. One of 
these is shown in an olive green and grey check, the semi-fitted— 
jacket edged with braiding on the pockets and collar. Another 
equally young-looking suit in pale grey tweed has a short fitted 
jacket and gored skirt, the seams on each emphasised with stitch- 
ing in continuous line from one to the other. One of the most™ 
striking designs in the collection is a mauve hopsack coat, lined with” 
pink taffeta, the sleeves of which are set in so low that they are 
hardly sleeves at all, and the whole garment takes on the fom 
of a cape. 

Skirts at Creed’s tend to be longer than last autumn and the. 
jackets are detailed and decorated with braiding or buttons. One® 
of the smartest suits is in black worsted with a peg-top skirt and a 

rather short fitted jacket with braided pockets; the blouse under-— 
neath is in fondant pink satin. An afternoon dress in yellow) 
printed tie silk has a cleverly shaped skirt, pleated over the hips” 
and tapering towards the hem with a large collar finished with ay 
floppy bow on the bosom and three- quarter sleeves. 

The associate members of the London couturiers held their® 
own show of hats, fur, sweaters and accessories. Bradleys show ed 
a new shade for lamb, a Zircon blue that was cut like wool for a 
jacket with semi-fitting front and bloused back. The white a 
collar stood away from the throat to make an oval shape. A lhght 
full-length travel coat of ringtail opossum was collared and faces 
with cloth of the same shade. For the country there was a smart” 
kidskin sweater, beautifully marked, with hand-knitted collar, welt. 
and cuffs. Pringle showed cashmere sweaters for evening with low 
décolletages, and one for day with a high polo collar, deep armholes} 
and the sleeves tapering to the wrist ringed like a turtle dove. 
A suit combined wool with cashmere, the fitted jacket being cash 
mere, the skirt in wool dyed to match exactly. i 

Stoles have kept their place as one of the leading evenin 
accessories. For a Michael dress of blond silk shantung flowered inj 
mellow pinks and green in a trellised pattern of small roses, Brad- 
leys designed a broad royal pastel mink stole with armholes an 
lined it with the printed silk. 
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Heavy lace was a popular choice} 
for evening and cocktail dresses tha® 
have’ matching boleros or jackets! 
Ronald Paterson’s grey ensemble iff} 
straight, a sheath of a dress with a hip f 
length jacket that has a wide- -spreading 
collar and is unlined so that the pat 
tern shows where it falls away from jj 
the dress. 
Hartnell’s orange lace is for day 
or evening. The lace is laid ove 
white organza with a white banc 
circling the hem of the gored skirt anc 
another as a border to the fitted strap } 
less bodice. This dress was shown als 
under a full white organza coat so tha” 
on a hot day it could go to Ascot or & 
wedding. 
The shirtwaist dress has returne¢ jj 
in triumph in all the showings rangins 
through from the couturier to thc} 
wholesale. In chiffon or pure sill 
shantung the dress is elaborately} 
pleated to an artful simplicity. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


